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INQUIRY, ^e. 



I^M^. dial* Ci4ir> Sf litprpu, 

Sdevano alcanH popoli esponere gl'infermi loro nella 
pttblioa m, accioche dalla pietk di quelli chc passavano 
Ipnevo ariicorvbte <|uelle aMdicine^ et inseqaati itettuosa 
flUBdte f ji^i rimedij c\kt |i risiMifM^ le Ipro j|^p<>9itip|ii 

Davila Dtdicazione, 



^M*> 



j| 9ERE we few meata) ^0Qrt9 more p^uifaU 
than th« attempt to seiie aoy share of public 
atteatioo, wheo coinbiiied with a feeUe and 
almost despairing expectation of retaining it 
To recal the miodf of public men from the 
istgoyments of national triumpb» nod frovp the 
iisions of universal peace, to a sul^'ect com** 
paratively uaintere9ting« becnuse apparently 
npimportant, is a species of moral bathos» 
which, can rarely be made, and yet more 
rarely be forgiven. Jt is a d99^nt from the 
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lofty grounds of poetry and romance, to the 
dull realities of private life : and the individual 
who attempts it, is not likely to meet, from 
his readers, a more gracious acceptance than 
is bestowed, by Hogarth's Distressed Bard, 
upon the angry demands of his clamorous 
landlady. 

Another disadvantage, to which writers upon 
local oeconomics feel themselves exposed, arises 
from the extreme aridity of their subjects; — 
the entire absence of those " sauces piquantes," 
which in our days of literary epicurism are 
necessary for every palate. To render such 
topics in any degree entertaining, would re- 
quire a mental alchymy, little inferior to those 
powers, which have discovered — " risus in 
angulo," all the smiles and dimples of love, 
lurking within the rigid boundaries of a tri- 
angle, or which have united ♦ wit and fancy, 
in the discussion of the Catholic Question. To 
these magical delusions, no claims are here 
preferred. 

But, if it can be made to appear, that the, 
welfare of Ireland, and the prosperity of its 
inhabitants, are materially connected with thi* 
subject to be considered ; if it can be made ta 
appear, that the Irish people are injured in . 
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* Col pennel divino di fantasia felice. — ha Fantastki^- 



thfdr moral character, in their efforts of in- 
dustry, and in their pecuniary resources, by 
the system which it is here intended to op- 
pose \ and if the improvement of Ireland, and 
the prosperity of Great Britain are one, suc- 
cess may yet be attainable. However unequal' 
the writer may feel himself to the cause he 
undertakes, and however sincerely he may 
wish that cause entrusted to better advocates, 
it 'Would evince a species of mental cowardice, ' 
if, from a dread of failure, he shrank from an 
opportunity, though remote, of being useful. 
Nor should he have presumed to offer this mite, 
had -others, out of the abundance of their trea- 
sures, cast a gift upon the altar. Misrepre* 
sentation is what he might most strongly dread, 
a^d most warmly deprecate ; yet, even on this 
point, much alsu^ is not felt. For the chances 
of misrepresentation are diminished by the mo* 
deration of a writer's pretensions ; * and if the 
arguments, now offered to the public, are con- 
vincing, misrepresentation cannot permanently 
impede their success. 

Th/s course to be pursued is humble. Un- 
connected with party, — unperverted by per- 



* Siccome il fulmui^ non cade 
In basso pian ma sa le eccelse cime. 
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sonal animomties^^^l^ writer pteptosM to lay 
before the pubUe a detail <tf facti^ and atgu^* 
ments, which may not faitheii;o have beea sd' 
strou^y stated as* their importance demand^^ 
and whieh, in the dearth of idforthatioo apoil 
Iri^h affairs^ it might be difficult for a native 
of Englafid to colilect »Ad td examine. Thrir 
writer doe» not feel the pfresamptnotia con« 
fildence of supplying all that is d^cicmt ; bnt^ 
ixt utter darkness-, ^e faintest glimmering re^ 
lieves, though it does not dispel the obscnritjT* 
He writes ! amidst the scenes which be do* 
Sfsribes : he views around him,, the melancholy 
efiectS' of a system, but toci generally ptOdo€>» 
tive of Oppression and fraud-^of misery and 
vice. Strongly knpressed with these feehn|;B^ 
and sanguiiw in his expectations of being abler 
to demonstrate their reasonabtetiass, an iHdi* 
vidual connected with Ireland, by every tie oi 
duty and of interest, may perhaps be excliBed 
for breaking through that silence and reserve 
towards the public, which poHey and ioclitta^^ 
tion would otherwise have eontinued. 

During the last Session of Parliament, iSke 
Right Honourable William Fitsgerald an^ 
nounced his intention of submitting the Grand 
Jury Laws of Ireland to the consideration of 
the House of Commons. To the result of his 
plans, as sanctioned by the legislature, the 



pioplis 6f If eltfrid look itp with eitreiiie anx- 
iety ; from a' cotiTktibn, that it relates to a ^ys- 
iexxij at present jitodtictive of incdlculd,b}e 
il^jaty ; — ^ system,' strangely misrepresented on* 
ofie sidfe of the channel, dnd entirely unknown 
<Jn the olftiei*. Yet, although , the most confi- 
dent rdiante is jrfaced upoA the wisdoni 6i 
Farlidment, \\s defiberations are anticipiatedf 
WiA some degfee of apprehensidti. the i^e^ 
ptcSentatives of Ireland ai'e, it is ti'ue, folly 
<!omp(^tent td discilss the subject in its various 
bearings; they are quaMed to affofd filll in- 
(btm^f^on to both houses of Patliamenf, wHereotf 
, to ground a wise decision. It is, therefort, 4 
jJeic^liar duty imposed upon thfem, the per- 
ibtmance of whicli Ireland requires at theif 
Batids, that the utmost attention should he- 
aven to this qu^tion. They are called ujioii 
tb dismiss sill deep-rooted prejudice, — all ideas^ 
of private interest; — ^all- favouritism for tbingS' 
i& th^ ar6, in opposition to things as they 
dugiit to be : — they are called ifpdn to' decide 
from eialted and patrtotid motives. If they 
Step forward oil the present Occiasion, it Would 
be injustice to doubt, whether such .teill be 
tbeii" govei'niiig principles; Foi*, amdfig them, 
dr^ to be found» deserTidg objects of the pride 
of their cfountfy^^the admiratioil . of the em- 
pire. Could the public confidently hope, rtiaf 
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the talents of these respected persons were to 
be employed upon this subject, any attempt,, 
by a private individual, to afiord additional 
information, might be justly censured as a work 
of supererogation. But it has unfortunately 
happened, that the attendance of the Irish 
meuibers at Westminster has not been pecu-, 
liarly constant, and that questions of vital im- 
portjance to Ireland have been debated in the 
absence of a majority of her representatives. 
"What took place upon the Com Bill may pos- 
sihly recur, and the present subject may per- 
haps be left to the discretion of ministers, or. 
to the charity of English manbers. 

Amongst these, indeed, Ireland has found 
many of her warmest friends— all her utmost un- 
prejudiced advocates. It may, however, be 
doubted, whether many natives of England 
have been enabled to acquire much information 
upon a subject unlikely to have excited their 
curiosity. In hurried visits, — in desultory con- 
versation, few rational inquiries can be prose- 
cuted ; the connexion, and, still less, the op« 
position between theory and practice, can sel- 
dom be distinguished. Leisure, as well as 
impartiality, is indispensable, in order, fairly, 
to appreciate a system, affecting an entire 
kingdom, and disposing of an enormous por- 
tion of public wealth. 



The object of this essay is to pursue the 
presentment laws of Ireland through their prac<* 
tical effects — ^to question alike their justice and 
their policy — ^and^ if it is presumptuous to en-* 
tertain a hope of supplying information, it may 
at least be useful to seize an opportunity of 
exciting curiosity. . 

There are few points, in domestic economy, 
which more powerfully affect, and more exact- 
ly measure the improvement of a nation, than 
the state of the roads and highways. By them 
the extent of inland trade, and the augmenta^ 
tion of public wealth, may be computed. All 
the first produce of the soil is by such means 
brought into the general stock; and the prrc^ 
of every article to the consumer is affected by 
the ease or difficulty of the internal communi- 
cations. " Let us travel over all the countries 
of the earth, wherever we find no facilities of 
passing from a city to a town, and from a vil- 
lage to a hamlet, we may pronounce the people 
to be barbarians, and we shall be deceived only 
in the d^ree of barbarism." Such is the ob^ 
servation of Raynal, which is fully confirmed 
by the testimony of other historians. The 
roads which traversed* the Roman jBmpire for 
upwards of four thousand miles, from Belgium 



* Gibbon- 8 Decline and FaU^ chap. 
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to thetfMDl^eps of Pfrtya^rrimoBiiniMi^jof jeqiial 
utUk/y aod magajficcficerr^w^fie abjects of aa» 
tioBal €Oii€»n. ^^ The anoiept patrioian con* 
tended for the offioe of curator iriae, and for iJm 
kouottr 4kf kiscribiag their names ocer works 
and repaksy jmhieb exhausted their Ibrtiiaes."^ 
Even beyond theAtlantic^ ajEDengst n)ipn less 
^iyilized, the causeway^; of If exico offered mo- 
dels of sucscessful industry to the invaders t 
^^ Diques 6 jcalzadas principales/' observes Ufi 
8oUsy ^* fabrica sjomptuoaa que «erna tanto al 

firaaffl^nt% c^uno 4 la necessidad/'t '^^ ^^^* 
T&es of old France, ^hou^ imquitoms in their 
operation, were useful in their result ; and the 
exp€!64s of Napoleon dwelt, perhaps, with 
greater itrifimph than Teracity, upon theprngvi^ 
fieent avenues, which his engineers iiad opened 
OTor the n«ty ral barriers of Italy and Switzer^ 
land. 

Nor is it merely in the abstract, .that the 
management of public works is entitled to our 
attention. Practically considered, and applied 
to ^the present times, and to the British em- 
pire, 'it become more interesting and more 
important, it is asserted, that two millions ^ 
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f HistoriadelaConquistade Mexico, fol. Barcelona. 
t Ward's Letter to Sir J. Sinclair. Second Beport of the 
Committee for Highways. Appendix, p. 19, 
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jr^rly are ^j^ehded upon the roads of Eng- 
land ; one half of whiih a competent judge* 
calculates as being fully suflBicient for the end 
proposed. Vast sums^ annually augmenting, 
independent of pkrliamentary oontroul/ and 
unrestrained by eiSectual responsibility, are 
levied and appropriated in Ireland. What in 
1778 only amounted to £l40,000,t in 1807 
exceeded J680,000;:t; and, in 1814; may pro- 
bably approach £1,000^000. The taxation of 
a single county Tated; in 1790, * at about 
£7000^ in 1813, was augmented t6 £59^000 ; 
haying paid, during tUis interval, above 
£460,000.11 In the countf of « Cork, within the 
short space of eight yeats, the impiositions have 
advanced from je3<J,000 to £77,000. Never 
was the observation of the historian of I^aly 
more exactly realized, ^^e cose sequenti ti* 
rano a se le precedenti, et I'aumento cuopre 
la parte aumentata?*§ It behoves parliament 
most seriously 1:o inquire, how far such enor- 
mous levies are necessary — ^how they are rais- 
ed, — and with what benefit expended. In pro- 
I ,.■■■ ■ ■, ■■ 

* £dgeworth*s Essay on Rb^ds and Wheel Carriages, p. '49. 
t Arthur Young's l^oUr in Irellbid«, ■ Appenclu^, p.. 53. 
\ House of Common's papersy March 1807» 
U Appendix TaUe. ^ 

§ Guicciardini Istoria dltatia. 
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portion as (hey are inisapplied by fraud, V 
wasted by proiiision» tiie country becomes a 
direct loser. 

Previous to entering upon^^ tiie more imme^ 
diate blqect <tf inquiry, and^ in order to com- 
prehend tfie history oCthelriBfc Grand Jury 
Laws^ it wiU not be amiss to cast a rapid 
glance over the principal statutes, which have» 
in their turn, been enacted^ condemned, and 
repealed; This phantasmagoria of acts of 
parliam^stt, will appear, it is aj^rehended, ex^* 
ceecUiigljr dull: but the stupid exhibition ts 
rendered necessary by the arguments which it 
may suggest. We may wander amidst these 
catacombs of departed statutes, without any 
reverence towards the mighty dead; No sybil 
leads llie way through Elysiau fields, but^all 
within view is barrenness and desolation ; 

" A mighty maze, and all witkoat a plan.'* 

The rapid succession of these abortive and 
short-lived statutes, resembles the passing 
figures in Holbein's Triumphs of 'Death; and 
the first couple in the ghostly train, might be 
allowed to address their followers in the 
spectral chorus of Luigi Alamanni, 

'* Morti siam come vedete,. 
C09) morti yedrem roi ; 
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Foimno gi& come voi sete« 
Voi sarete come noi."* 

By the 1 1 Jac. I. cap. 7, the English system 
of statute labour was introduced into Ireland. ^^ "^^ ^ ' 
This seems the earliest legislative interference 
with the roads, and it provides that each plough- 
land should furnish six days' labour. The 
10 Car. I. cap. 2tt, gives to Justices of Assize, 
and of the Peace, with the consent of the general 5 ^.. .--^ 
juries, a power to levy certain sums upon coun- 
ties for the execution of the public works. Sur- 
veyors iare» by this act, bound to account at ses- 
sions. Before many years had elapsed, in 1706, 
such abuses had already occurred, as to call for 
the interference of parliament ; and by 4 Anne, 
cap. 9, the powers of taxation rested in general 
juries were expressly limited to £20 for the he- 
terogeneous purposes of building bridges, and 
apprehending Tories. The 9 Anne, cap. 9, 
explains the word ploughland, and regulates 
the employment of statutfe labour. These at- 
tempts at reform proving, ineffectual, by 
6 Geo. I. cap. 10, ^ 7, a grounding affidavit is 
made necessary; such affidavit stating the 
road in question to be actually out of riepair. 
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The overseers are also bound to account upon 
oath at a subsequent assize. By the 1 Geo. II. 
cap. 3, a provisional pov^rer, to the extent of 
£5. is granted to magistrates, for the repairs of 
bridges suddenly damaged. During the same 
session, abuses still continuing to increase, 
further emendations wei'e proposed, and by the 
1 Geo. II. cap. 13, competent overseers be- 
came entitled to an increased rate of payment ; 
the means of redress by traverse are also 
pointed out. Further remedies, for further 
grievances, are devised by the 13 Geo. II. 
cap. 13 ; but a radical alteration, aad most 
material improvement, was enacted by the 
33 Geo. II. cap. 8, which forms an epoch in 
the Grand Jury Laws. The statute labour is 
here admitted to. be burthensome to the sub- 
ject ; and it is here provided that no day-la- 
bourer shall be compellable to^ work without 
payment on the public roads. The breadth of 
carriage wheels is also regulated, which be- 
speaks the increased importance of the subject, 
and the progressive improvement of the coun- 
try. In the 3 Geo. III. cap. — , seven days' 
notice is required previoi^s to all presentments, 
in order to protect the public from frauds 
which still continued prevalent. In the same 
year 1763, the present Grand Jury System was 
devised, and all preceding acts repealed. 
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Upon this statute, 3 Geo. IIL cap. 14, id 
founded the road act of Ireland, now in force^ 
which contains, in many particulars a re- 
enactment of its provisions. A regular and 
unvarying formula.is struck out; collectors are^ * 
allowed fees, upon their levies, and. statute 
labour is wholly abolished. It is worthy ob- 
servation, that in England, a country rich in 
capital, and proud of the independence of its 
inhabitants, this early invention of poverty — 
this remnant of personal service — should still 
continue, whili^ in Ireland, where such a prac- 
tice might peth:aps be defended, it no longer 
exiirts.f The life of the last-mentioned sta- 
tute was of no very long duration, with the 
13, 14 Geo. III. cap. 32, it terminated. A 
variety of additional powers are entrusted to 
the grand juries, which are explained and 
amended by the. 17, 18 Geo. III. cap. 22. The ^ ^ 
contract management of roads is introduced in 
this act, and regulated by the 19, 20 Geo. HI. 
cap. 18, three pe»ce by the pole being allowed 
as a maximum. The 23, 24 Geo. III. cap, 42. 



t *' It may ^be considered whether the taxiiig. of the^e 
cabins beproperj.but rather with days' labour; inasmuch 
as it is easier for them to give 49 days at reasonable times, 
than to pay two shillings in silver at a pinch juit' when the 
eoUectors call for it." Petty'sPol. Anatomy, p. 355. - 
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amends two of the former acts, aad adopts 
additional precautions against fraud. A power 
of presenting certain fixed sums for maps and 
surveys is granted, and broad wheels to car- 
riages are again encouraged. The 32 Geo. III. 
cap. 30,' augments .the duties of grand juries ; 
filling drains, and cuttipg hills, are provided 
for, and the breadth of post roads is fixed at 
forty-two or fifty-two feet. All the acts hi- 
therto recapitulated are repealed by the 30 
Geo. III. cap.. 55, by which grand jury pro- 
ceedings are at present governed. 

ItappearSy by the review just taken, that 
from the year 1616, continual efforts have been 
made by Parliament to refonn the evils derived 
from the presentment code. It has also been 
shewn, that all such efforts were ineffectual. 
" Every repentance has stood in deed of re- 
penting." What an abjectionable system must 
that be which requires the reforms of two cen- 
turies, and how indefensible must it appear 
when the labours of two centuries have been 
unable to correct its abuses. 

It is now time to quit these troubled spirits ; 
— these spectral Acts of Parliament; — " su- 
perasque evadere ad auras," — and to consider 
the forms and features of their living descend- 
ants. It will be found, that the latter bear a 
most formidable resemblance to ^heir proge- 
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nitors, and that the iatuity and weakness of 
their physiognomies is proportionate to this 
likeness. Lest any unfairness or misrepre- 
sentation sbonld fa^re. he apprehended, the 
ope^ati<m of the present Grand Jury Laws 
shall .be descHbed in the language of two of 
their strongest advocates, Mr. Edgeworth and 
Mr. Arthur Young. 

" In Ireland, by the 36 Geo. IIL in which 
former statutes have ledQiei^ed, the roads are 
repaired by presentments of grand juries.* 
Any person wishing to make or mend a road^ 
has it measured by two persons, who swear 
to the measurement before a magistrate. It is 
described as leading from one market town to 
another, it matters not in what direction ; that 
it will' require such a sum per per.ch, or pole 
of twenty^ne feet, to make or repair the 
same.f The grand jury presients to the^ourt 
what they approve. The judge, if the forms 
are properly attended to, fiats the present* 
ment.:|: This proceeding enables the person 
who applies for the presentment, to repair or 
construct the road in question, which he must 



/ 



♦-Edgeworth on Roads and Wbeel Carriages, p. 46, 
t A. Young's Irish Tour, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 50. 
J Edgeworth, p. 47. 
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do at his own exp^ise** When the work is 
finished, the overseer swears an accounting af- 
fidavit, that the work is done according to the 
forms of the presentment The succeeding 
grand jury present the affidavit to the judge. 
A book, in which the original presentment 
was entered, is produced by the clerk of the 
crown. The money which was granted is en- 
tered as accounted for, and, in pursuance to 
this entry, the treasurer of the county is 
obliged to pay the oversecrsi The itioaey has 
been previously collected, by the high con- 
stable, from the different baronies, or districts, 
into which the county is divided."t • 

At the first view, no system can appear more 
rational, or founded upon principles more phi- 
losophic and just. The great landed propri- 
etors of a county, assembled together with all 
the solemnities of judicial proceedings — acting 
under the sanction of an oath — combining, as 
might be presumed, both local and general in^ 
formation; — with minds unprejudiced — ^with 
fortunes independent ; — subject to no check, 
but of discretion — ^no controul, but of con* 
science; such a body must be presumed to 
possess the ability and the inclination to act 

' " ■ " ' I II I I ■■ ill ■ I HI I I I ■■ I I , I 1,1 ^ I , I I 1 I I IM 

* Young — Appendix, p. 56. 
t Edgeworth, p. 47. 
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miMdj. Tbdrdnties, would, at first, appear 
M8y>0f comprelmifsum and of performance. 
Every man, it migiit be imagined, mu8t per* 
cenrpt the deficiencies of the public works in 
his immediate nei^lxmiiiood, and it is bis di- 
rect interest to hare them remedied, with eea- 
Bomy and with e^cct With effect, as he b^ 
eomes an instant gainer by^ the improvement; 
— ^with economy, as he is himself one of the 
Individnals taxed to^snpply the expenditure. 
Even if the peasant should fi^el any difficulty 
in discharging his share of the levies, it returns 
to him again as wages for his labour. In- 
dustry is encouraged, and the prosperity of 
every class must flow from so haf^y a sys- 
tem. * 

Sudi is the conclusion, reasoning a priori; 
and ift such a light cKd the Grand Jury Laws 
appear to the committee,* which recommende4 
their modification and adoption : — a committer 
composed oi individuals, many of whom stiH 
live in the ngiemory of their friends ; — ^whose 
private worth, and public integrity, will ever 
claim a grateful tribute of afiection tod of 
esteenf. 



# Among the indMdiiBb who fotngpofed this 
wm. The VUcoiuit Pery, Robert Fitigerald^ £«q. Knight 
«f Kerry, Mr. FortetcuCf Mr. French, ftc. 
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Practically considered, the case assmnea a 
very different aspect: the patriotic yiew»of the 
committee alladed to seem to have been dis* 
appointed, and the result appears very oppo- 
site to their benevolent expectations. It may, 
perhaps, be censured ^ as presumptuous to at- 
tack a system sanctioned by the vi ue of its 
framers; but what talents,, however admirable^ 
or public spirit, however exalted, can cast the 
mind forward into futurity — can anticipate the- 
results of experiments yet untried? The spkit 
of patriotism is distinct from the sfHritof pro* 
phecy ; and how many are the measures *^ chr 
per saper aU'hora di buono, non manifestano il 
veleno che \'^ sotto."* 4 . 

At an early period, in the history of the 
Grand Jury Laws, the grievances found to re- 
sult from their abuse, produced very danperoua 
disturbances in the northern province of Irp- 
land. One of the first exertions of the lale 
' Lord Charlttnont's public spirit, was the. wise 
and bloodless suppression of these commo- 
tk>ns. The opinions of this ^ightenednobie* 
Qian, .ontbia subject, are fortunately recorded 
by his biographer. " Nothing is more certainir 
than that it is highly advantageous to every 
country, and particularly to on^e emerging out 
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of annncultlyated state, that good roads should 
be made; through it But in laying out ^such 
roads, the public advantage should be inva* 
riafoly and exclusively pursued, so that it 
Aould be obvious to the people, that the taxes 
levied upon them vir«re expended really and 
intrinsically to thmr advantage. ^ In this case, 
hovirever, - the gentlemen were, in many in- 
stances, undoubtedly partial and oppressive ; 
as by their ihfluence in the grand juries, pre- 
sentments were: too frequently procured, mere- 
ly for the emolument and convenience of parti- 
cular persons ; and, byrno means, with any 
view to the advantage of the community.''* 

Such was the state of things in 1 763 ; and 
no great improvement . has taki^n place since 
that time« On the c(mtrary, a lapse of fifty 
years, has incalculably multiplied the evili^ 
oomj^ained of. Statute has beep added to 
statute — judges have charged, and. public opi- 
nion has condemned ; the satirist has pointed 
but the absurdity ; the declaims has magnified 
-the grievance.; but juries .have adopted no 
reform — the legislature has afibrded no re- 
medy. The public burthens have augpiented 
in atnost formidable progression; the public 
works have become deteriorated in a similar 

, * Hardy's Li& of Lord Charlemont^ vol. i. p. 185, 
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ratio. The landlorcl is lowered in generftl 
edtimatioDv by his acquiescence in a corrupt 
system; the peasant is impoverished, and die 
community is plundered. 

It is now to be enquired, how far these^ 
assertions are borne out by the facts ; and ho^ 
much the practice of the Grand Jury Laws 
Taries from their plausible theory. These 
laws may be considered — 1 , as they affect the 
grand jury itself; 2. as they influence the 
execution of the public works ; and 3, as they 
operate upon the general interests Of tbe peo» 
pie of Ireland. 

In prosecuting these enquiries, tibe arguments 
relied on will be chiefly supported by an uc^ 
quaintance with particulr countieif and dis^ 
tricts. A better chance will thus be afforded of 
bringing forward intelligible facts, in the room 
of being led astray by vague generalities. It 
may, indeed, be asserted that general coQcln* 
sious are thus drawn from particular fbcte ; 
but, were this accusation just, no system could 
be defensible which produces the evib com*- 
plained of. The objection, however, can hf 
no means be admitted. Where are iprievances j 
confihed by mountains, or hemmed in by 
rivers — ^beginning or ending with certain pe« 
rallels and meridians*— or varying with tl»p 
engles of the compass?-— Ohe common systonni 
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, ad^g tt)K>n iodi victuals sknilar in habits and 
- education, must, it is ccm^eived, universally be 
^attended with the jsame consequences. 

> 

SECTION I. 

t > 

Th£ Grand Juries of Ireland, summoned by 
the high sheriffs, who^ in their turn, are nomi- 
fiated by the prevailing ministerial interests 
within their several districts, become, in many 
iDstanoes^ questionable in point of impartiality. 
it is ti^ue, that no very flagrant violations of 
decorum are likely to occur; and that, an 
indep^ident. candidate would not be .omitted; 
even upon the jury influenced by his rival. 
Cert^iq, persons^ from Ibrtune, or considera* 
tion, can scarcely be passed over, but their 
wjqaght becomes of less importance, if a ma* 
jority of their fellow-jurors are selected from 
direct party motives. Such may not always 
he the case ; the leading character of a couiity 
majf possess the nomination of the sheriff— nioy 
feel convinced that such nomination flight be 
employed advantageously for himself, and yet 
may forego all private views in his recommend a» 
tion. Sherifis nuiy act with independence, 
regardless of the interests through which they 
have derived their appointments. Grand 
jurors, als<H though connected with the officer 
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by whom they have been summoned, may pro^ 
ceed to the consideration of party questioni^ 
with impartiality. All this may occur, and 
passion and prejudice — self-interest and ob- 
stinacy — hope for the future, and gratitude for 
the past, may be forgotten in one common feet 
ing of public duty. But if, on the contrary, 
grand juries should ever be wrested to party 
purposes, an annual income of a niillion of 
mon^y, may, in Ireland, be petverted from its 
fair distribution, and kept within a limited 
sphere of circulation, fot selfish motivei^ of 
personal aggrandizement. 

If also, by possibility, it happens that men of 
distressed circumstances and relslxed f princi-^ 
pies are placed upon the grand jury (and in 
what county do not some such individuals 
exist?) the result becomes yet niore unfoi^ 
tunate. Presentments are obtained for servants 
and dependants — a presentment becomes the 
relief bestowed upon* a distressed tenant ; thte 
farewell gift to a forsaken mistress. A clause 
covenanting to obtain presentments has been 
■inserted ia leases, and presentments have been 



t D'autant que ce sont les dames qui out fait la fondation 
du Cocuage, et que ce sont elles qui font les maris cocus» 
j'ay voulu mettre ce discours pariby ce livre. 

^ Brahtome. — Femime$ Galantet^ 
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the subjects of family settlements. Thesef" 
public securities are sold aud refold : each 
seller reserving a net pr<^t to himsellf. £80 to be 
aceounted/or an oath^ may possibly bri&g in the 
first bargain, a profit of £iQ ; in the second of 
JEIO9 or £15, and at is extreme liberality to allow 
£l6 for the stim expoided on the work. • 

The writer protests against any perversion 
of the statement he has felt himself bound to 
make ; he prdte^ against any attempt to. in- 
terpret aaa g^ieral calumny^ what is only ini 
tended, as a. eensure# limited in.its application* 
An exaggeration of these fapts would be^ilser 
hood-rra deiiial of , them cowardice, fie fuU^ 
appreciates . the . elevated, duties . of : the ^xisk 
country jgentleman; and highly as be rates 
these dujties, numberless individuals may .^. be 
pointed, out, who fulfil thean with the: most^ 
scrupulous/fidelity. Such iudividHiials are en* 
titled to the respect of tbeir country, ^as well 
as to, the gratitude of their dependants. » For 
the situation of a resident landed proprietor in 
Ireland is, by no means,> a' smecnre. It doea 
not afford .the tliterary kaidure, the happy re- 
tirement, which his brother squires fin £figland 
may enjoy. It is a sphere of personal j)riva- 
tion, and of personal exertion. But, when a 
mind is awake to that first, of all delights, the 
power of becoming extensively and permanent- 



ly uaefuli sil pmmtiotw are forgottn^ all k^ 
boat i|gi well repaid. A peasantry capable of 
improvement, and grateful fat every benevolent 
aasistance, UkA np to the landlord aa to a^ 
pratecto? and a. friend. He n|ay not lonly asf 
aist their distresses, but may enable tfaem to 
assist them8(i'tves.t He may ptoe the meai» 
of suoeess within their reacb, apd may remove 
|he obstacles whi<^ impede their progressive 
amelioration. And, i^ at the clos^ of a lon|^ 
life, an individual is able to view arotrnd him^ 
order, industry, and niorais; the young in* 
strocted-^the old protected — ^improved habits 
«r*«a obedience to the laws«-^an independ^t 
spirit, fully compatible with the most aflfeetipii^ 
i.te gratitude-^f he can view around him the 
happiness above described — if he can humbly 
hope that hebas bean made instrmaental in itv 
difiusion, bow fnll of enjoyment will be his 
momentft of reflection f Tlie pursuits of the 
contemplatiTe philosopher may be more sctesh' 
tificr^the career of the snccessful patriot more 
briltiant-^nt what course can be ran with 
greater utilijkyt Of temnoated in more digni* 

fied reposel 

- », 

f Th« maum of Cenrmtes should never be forgotlc»; 

Se yo noB me guardo 
Mai me sua^ofeif» 
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To returir from. this digression^^Let it be 
i^upposed (ft suppositioii> perhaps, tnosi fre^* . 
quently warrsoated by the fact) that the grand ^ 
jurors approach their table ^ith the most up- 
right i^t^Ql^ons ; it must stUl be doubted, whe- 
ther they can command the means of reducing 
such iatentions into; practice. Fraud without 
doors jpaay defeat the purest integrity within. 
All ;pjresienl«i^9 are ilpwdded upon a primary 
affidavit; in many cai^Sy from the loose coU-^ 
stru<;tion qf .the acty the formula may be comr 
plie^ with, and^ yet the public defrauded ; ia 
many ca$es the most extravagant perjuries are. 
commiltted; inmany^ an evil yet more crying' 
exists; and the magistrates, if ho sign the 
affi^^vit^ become sl^arers in the guilt. This 
is an . acclamation ; of ,sO very grave a nature,; 
that it woiild nojt havf^ been advanced^ were ft 
not s^ipp^rted by thc^ charge of a mdst upright 
and honourable j,^dge^ one of the lenior offl^ 
cers upon the judicial .bench of Ireland. ^^ I 
understand;" observed Baron George, f ^* that 
it has been tocT frequently the practice with 
magistrates to sign th^ir names to fictitious 
affidavits, virhich have never been, in point of 
fact, sworn to by the pretended deponents. 



t Charge to the ghmd jury of the county of Limerick- 
Summer Assize, 1814. 
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Let such magistrates beware. They maybe 
proceeded against as accessaries in obtaining 
money under false pretences, and may be con- 
demned to stand in the pillory, beside the in- 
ferior participator in the crime.'' Upon such 
a subject no comment is necessary. Had it 
proceeded from authority less unquestionable, 
or had any refutation to the charge appeared, 
some dojubtof its truth might have been enter- 
tained ; but, fr6m authority so respectable, 
supported by every-^ay occurrences, which 
cannot otherwise* b^ accounted for, a belief in 
this fact must; with regret and mortification, 
be acknowledged. A fatt, which calls loudly 
for inquiry, and for punishment 

It mu^st here be observed, that all the pre- 
sentment system being founded upon affidavit^ 
both in granting^ mdn^y and in accounting for 
its expenditHte, if once fraud is introduced into 
these affidavits, the whole* becomes disorgan- 
ized. And can it be imagined, if a judge of 
assize esteems it a^i imperative duty to bring 



* Unless lA^eed with Mr. \Villi8im PerkiDS, in his learned- 
discourse upon .Witchcraft, it is believed, " that the Devil 
may appear to the grand jury in the likeness of tame known 
nuin^ and offer to take his oath, whereby the inquest is de. 
ceived."-^5»- R. Filmer's OijSFer^^et ketwem a .Hebrew and 
an English Witch, p, 321. r » • 
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forward a charge so heinous against indivi^ 
duals in the higher walks of society, that the 
offences complained of should terminate with 
them ? If education, independence, a dread of 
pablic reprobation, and religious principle, do 
not controul the magistrate, how is the peasant, 
ignorant and impoverished, to be restrained ? • 
The result is what might be apprehended : the 
affidavits are sddom borne out by the facts, 
and are calculated rather to mislead, than to 
direct, the judgments of the grand jury. 

A fraud, in any one stage of the proceed- 
ings, will deceive the grand jury, and defeat 
all the precautions of the statute book. This 
consideration is most weighty ; for who is suf* 
ficiently bold to trust himself to the protection 
of a single affidavit, or who would be Satisfied 
to sleep in peac^ with but one plank between 
him and eternity ? 

Digitis a morte remotis 
Quatubr, aut septem. 

And if, according to the theory of Cuvier, the 
characteristics of an entire species could be in-r 
vestigated from the inspection of one single bone, 
the presentment code might be condemned 
upon this count of the indictment. 

Should every affidavit be fairly sworn, it by 
no means follows that they should, therefore, 

£ 2 
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be plain and intelligible. The words of the 
act may be most accurately attended to, and 
yet a road applied for in so vagne a manner 
as to be unrecognizable, even by the grand 
juror, whose dopr it passes. Each road, ac- 
cording to the act, must be described as lying 
between two market towns ; but this provision 
is interpreted with the most loose constrnction/ 
The road from Highgate to Islington may be 
defined a road between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don — ^between York and Dover — Lincoln and 
Canterbury — Cambridge and Portsmouth, run- 
ning through all imaginable extent of permuta- 
tions and combinations. * It may be applied 
for under these various names. Different pre- 
sentments may be granted — affected to be exe- 
cuted and accounted for ; all ^referring to 
the same identical spot. Thus the public be- 
comes subject to an expense infinitely mul- 
tiplied, and pays several prices, in succession, 
for the same commodity. In order to explain 
this fact more clearly, the following extracts 
are made from a publication, which reflects 
much credit i\pon the respectable gentleman 
whose name it bears. 

^^ It has appeared that one third of the mo- 
ney granted for the repairs of the roads, has 
been paid doubly and trebly for the same pre- 
sentments, and sometimes more, which haiS 
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occurred fpr waat of Jcuowa or fixed land* 
marki^ as boundaries. The following examples 
will she w! the errors to which the public have 
been heretofore subject; of the extent of which, 
no one who has not taken the trouble of investi- 
gating them can form an idea. — Suppose a part 
of a road, lying between Ardagh and Shane- 
golden, on the line from Newcastle to Glin,. 
where three intermediate towns occur. This 
part may be described in twelve different ways, 
all strictly true, yet from their dissimilarity in 
reading, all tending to mislead the grand jury 
in granting the presentment. 

Newcastle— Cordagh ^'^^^'"' Sbanagolden— 

Loghill — Glin. 

The presentment may be thus described : 

1. Newcastle to Shanagolden. 7. Shaoagolden to Ardagh. 

2. Ardagh to LoghilL 3. Loghill to Newcastle. 

3. Glin to Ardagh.j 9. Ardagh to Glio. 

4. Newcastle to Loghill. 10. Loghill to Ardagh. 
5.. Shaaagolden to Newcastle. 11. Newcastle to Glin. 

6. Glin to Newcastle. 12. Ardagh to Shanagolden. 

" The above is a direct line ; but if the towns 
on the cross lines connected with that line 
were introduced, the variation may be in- 
creased almost without limit. Houses are 
generally taken as landmarks ; yet as there is 
i^ot any restriction on those applying for pre- 
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ftentmente, a lai^e stOne, a bush, a gap, or 
any other object, which presents itself, is fre- 
quently used. Even houses are liable, their 
tenants and description. Suppose six houses 
upon a line of road to be repaired, and for 
which there are four applications. 
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" Let A, B, C, D, E> F, represent the six 
houses or landmarks, assuming that four pre- 
sentments are applied for within these limitsy 
and granted by the grand jury, the account will 
stand as follows : 

No. 1. From A to E —80 

No. 2. C to F 50 

No, 3. B to D 40 

No, 4. B to F 80 

Total 250 



" Thus there would be 250 perches granted 
and paid for, where only 100 actually 
existed.''* 

" * Sorvey of the Roads of Upper Connelloe, by Edward 
Carte, Esq. 4to. 1814* 
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Yet it may be imagined impossible^ that geiH 
tlemen should not become so well acquainted 
with the roads in their inuuediate vicinky^ as 
to preclude the existence of such abuses. £a€h 
juror, as. the representative of a certain district, 
may be presumed well informed respecting the 
roads surveyed within it; and may carry to the 
assizes the result of his well-digested inquiries. 
Such might be the case, did any system of. re- 
pitesentatiou, direct or virtual, exist within thfe 
grand jary% The practice is otherwise, and 

« 

the meipbers are called together, as friendship,' 
interest, or political connexions may command. 
If a vagrant absentee can be intercepted in his* 
Killarney tour, or a professional agent smug- 
glecj into the grand jury box, no local mfonkia-^ 
tion is to be derived through their mekms.f 
The stranger in Jr^/an^/ can know nothing, and 
the agent who quits his profession in the capital 
to distrain ^ttagers, register freeholders, and 
pass receipts, m sieldonl qualified to discover 
the true interest of the public. It is- surely 
not erroneous to consider a system of taxiiq^. 
unconnected with represeiitation, uncontrouled;^ 
by public opinion, and unrestrained by any? 
species of responsibility, as a grievous anomaly^ 
in a free country. Were it even possible, that 
such unlimited powers should remain with- 
out abuse, they are in themselves so obj^ctipa- 



able, as to demand, immediate refonn^: i£' not 
entire abolition. 

" To tax me without my consent," observes^ 
one of Ireland's earliest advocates^ '^i8 little^ 
better, if at ally than downright robbing me« 
I am sure the great . patriots of lihe|rty. and 
property, the free people of England, eannot 
think of such thing, but with abhorrence/'* 

Even were a representative system . more 
strictly adhered to, another difficulty would 
still subsist. The general juries, who. are sa 
liberal of the public money, do not in point of 
fact tax themselves^ They do not fear their 
proportion of the county levies> The funds, 
which their votes raise and appropriate, are 
collected, not from the inheritors^ but the oc- 
cupiers of laiid. Still, say the theorists, the 
tiax falls, upon the landlord, as his rent is al-. 
ways calculated, minjas the local taxation. 
This position may be contestejd, unless, indeed, 
expressly modified and restricted in its applica- 
tion.» The county levies have be^ntoo variable 
to be taken effectually into account. A farm let 
in the year 1 790, paying bnt sixpence by the 
acre, county levies would, in the year 1814, hate 
been charged at the rate of four or five shil- 



♦ Molyneux's Case of Ireland^ p. 115^. 
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lii^. Ot thin isfatt, it tntist be per<!;i&iyedl, that 
the Iatidl6]fd wotM;iiav^e borne but one eightb, 
Or 6tie tedtb. 

If tbese levied ttioilf fell, as iis iltated, tipou 
tbe IfittMflof dy and <b«f , prdtanto, tbey were ^ 
dedoetion from the feni, still the vexations and 
tWcertainty of tbeit coHedtion totlfct be borne 
exclusively by the tedant * 

Let Jt, hovrevter, be granted, that no one of 
de evils hitherto described does occur, but 
that afti without dOors is fair dealing, and 
wi^in fhem ability and virtue. Strange as it 
Awry appear^ even sndi an tJtopian hypothesis 
does not a^rd any approximation to the duties 
of the grand jwfy. It is wholly impossible that 
flteb^ important duties would be adequately 
pei4brmed, within a few days of an hurried 
tfSiKflze^ unless grand jurors were most particu- 
krfy? fevoured, and that, like the Emperor 
Jilfitts, they eouH ^^emplof their hands to write, 
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♦ Tie follot^iiig observatioii^ apply as fully to the cotinty 
<$]sk»^ e¥ IreHn^ a$ t&iiie momeiltOtts sdbject tHiich tbey 
are intended to explain. '* Even admitting that in €as6 oS 
an:allolit)M^^ t^th^, feitti skwAd tise In a sinilftr pro]k)r^ 
tion, the alteration would still be a material improvement ; 
the taiL: would then be. stable an^ certain, and no longer 
variable." 

CauMPBy mOk Sf l^ g h j f mnf &f the Msh Poor, p. 277. 
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their ears t6 listen, and their voice to dicta te 
at one moment, pursuing three distinct trains of 
ideas without hesitation, and without error.*^ 
No very authentic account of the. performance 
of this intellectual miracle has appeared; and, 
with the exception of some votaries of perfect!* 
bility, few persons entertain sanguine expectar 
tions of its frequent occurrence. 

From the inspection of the subjoined tables, 
it may be perceived how rapid has been the? 
auginentation of grand jury business. In 1 790^ « 
the sum raised on the county of Limerick idid > 
not exceed £0220 Os. 3</.; in 1813, it amounted 
to £39,495 25, 5d. The same interval <^ time is 
allowed for the discharge of duties : thus, in* 
creased sixfold. But it is not from the sums 
granted that the truest estimate may be formed 
of the increased pressure of grand jury pro- 
ceedings. The amount of presentments applied 
for, the number of affidavits lodged, furnish a 

standard more accurate and more decisive. In 

« 

1813, the grounding affidavits, prepared for one 
single assize, were 1408; the sum required 
from the taxation of six m(mths was £73,687 
175. 5d. 
In order, fairly, to consider the bratiefa of the 

* Gtb^n'sD«cUii^.aii4.F«V>cliap«»ii. 
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sabject, it must be remembered, how numerous 
and important are the duties of the grand 
jury, independent of their tnanagem^^t of pub- 
lic roads. The examination of evidedce, in 
criminal cases; the inspection of jails ; the ap- 
pointment of police officers ; the payment of 
salaries; some attention to 1;he public charities 
— all thes6 are subjects which ought not to be 
B^Iected in careless impatience, or passed 
over sub silentiOy as matters of course. They, 
on the contrary, liequire the fullest discussion — 
Ae closest inf estigation. ' -Yet, if, from the five 
days, which may be taken as the average dura- 
tion of the county of Limerick assizes, is sub- 
tracted the time necessary for performing the 
duties above alluded to, how much will remain 
for the consideration of 1400 presentments ? — 
Scarcely so many minutes. 

Nor is it merely* to this number of present- 
ments, however great, that attention is to be 
confined. A%additional batch of one thousand 
accounting affidavits must be gone through, 
and the whole is to be audited, passed^ or re- 
jeMedj during an interval scarcely sufficient for 
reading over the titles. This renders discus-^ 
sion a farce, and fair inquiry impossible ; — ^the 
duties of the grand jury are n^lected, to at- 
^* laid to its more captivating privileges. The 

F 2 
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tccouQting affidavit m pwoed as a matter of 
form*— the only ioqairy is, whether the sum 
and dates are transcribed in letters or in 
figures. 

Such is the state of the case, even u|ian the 
supposition that no contrariety of opinion»-«4m 
clash of interests should arise. This supposi* 
tion is, however, improbable. By three-and-^ 
twenty grand jurors, different views of Die 
same object must necessarily lie taken ; and 
these different views lead to 4he recommends^ 
tion of opposite measures* To weigh the 
merits of the several propositions, deliberation 
is indispensable, But deliberation is incem<* 
patible with the scene of hurry and confusion 
which a grand jury room presents. — ^*Te the 
poll 1" becomes the general cry, and all ques» 
tions of doubt— ever the inost important to the 
community — are decided, not by right reason, 
or by fiEur evidence, but by clainour and an in* 
(Considerate division. # 

One great source of evil may be found in the 
secrecy of grand jury proceedings. When the 
duties of that body wk^e wholly of a c^imiill4 
liature, the oath was fraa^ed, under the sanc^- 
tion of which they were impannelled. They 
are, by this engagemei^t, bMnd not to reveal 
^^ thp conusels of themselves or their fellow^ 
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jar4H^8."t ^^^ iateotion of this oath it is very 
easy to perceive. The duty of the grand jury 
beii^ to ex$iRiiae evidence od behalf of th6 
crown, were such evidence to be made public^ 
criounail^ might be afforded opportunities of 
preparing a corrupt deface. Thus far the 
principle is rational and intelligible ; but upon 
what grounds it could have been applied to th« 
disposal of public money, it is difficuU to con* 
i^ve. Why should gravel or pavement be- 
(jome subjects of mystery, and cutting hills, 
wd building bridges esoteric doctrines ? What- 
ever the initiated may profess, tiie faith of the 
multitude cannot believe that these hidden con- 
Qjl^ves are exclusively for the spiritual wtoshi[^ 
of the £gy|]itian idol ;:(: more particularly, as 
they fittd themselves the victims to be saoii» 
ficed, and the reiyards of their industry, the 
oSemgs on the unhallowed altar* Many evile 
of the present system might have been avoided, 
had ail grand jury impositions been made Iq 
ojpm leowt-rtinvestigaled in barony meetings. 



t Grand Jiiror's oath, 

} There has been liMny analogies struck out betweea tba 
imrs^p of the JSgyptians, aed |he popeediogs of gsaiMl 

* pefiis illic foetum jugiilarecapellv 

Cariiibus l^umitfiis vesci ]iceU Juv. S^t* if». 
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and cousequeutly controuled by public opimon. 
The darkness has been loved better than the 
light, and the motives for such prrference may 
too easily be understooa. Jobbers never blush 
in the dark, and into the grand jury room 
scarcely a ray of lig|)t is allowed to enter. . - 

Nor is it alone the secrecy of the grand jury 
oath which appears objectionable; a liberal 
inquirer might, with justice, protest against 
the oath altogether. Strange as it may appear, 
there is reason to think, that the disposal of 
public money would be directed with greater 
wisdom and purity, were grand juries freed 
from the shackles of this engagement An oath 
might, indeed, be serviceable in matters of fact, 
but seems inapplicable to cases varying with 
tb^ numberless shades of opinion. And, let it 
be remembered, that the maprity of the grand 
jurors have strong personal interests in every 
decision to be made. To secure certain ad* 
vantages, for an individual himself, or, for his 
friends ; to obtain the direction of the county 
funds, and of the public roads, may, without 
any sinister views, become objects of ambition. 
Yet, it is upon oath, that all such decisions are 
to be made — ^it is upon oath, that a juror is 
bound to decide ^' without favour or affection,'" 
ijirhilst he sees his friends arrayed at one side of 
the' table, and his antagonists at the othen lu 
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ordinary cases, the law of ^e land would te- 
ject the service of a juror, if it were known that 
he had a personal interest in the issue to be 
tried. Here, on the contrary, are three-and* 
twenty men, identified with the . questions to 
come under their examination ; and yet, it is to 
them, without controul or responsibility, that 
this great public trust is to be committed. The 
result of this impolitic oath is a m^ancholy 
one. Many individuals, from the utter impose 

• 

sibility of performing the obligations of this 
engagement, are induced to ' shrink from the 
contest altogether. A man of strong feelings 
and conscientiousness, fears to hazard himself 
in a situation, vvhere he cannot to the utmost 
fulfil his ideas of rectitude : he,' therefore, ' re- 
tires from the service of the public, and his 
place is supplied by the jobber and the par- 
tisan. The retreat of individuals thus timidly 
virtuous, may be condemned ; but the system, 
which produces it, is still more worthy of con* 
demnation. ** Boni, nescio quomodo, tardiores 
sunt, et principiis ' rerum neglectis ad - ex* 
tremum ipsa denique necessitate excitantur; 
ita ut nonnunquam cunctatione ac tarditate 
dum btium volunt etiam sine dighitate retinere, 
ipsi utrumque amittant.*** It reqiMres a com- 

* Cic. Ortt. pro S»t 
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biBdltion -of* U^ 8|^irit, and of unbendii^ reso^ 
Itttion, to eiKtef the torrent, and to stniggte 
a^nst ito wares. '. Those ckenracters am kh 
vbluaUe^ 

Who, placed in scenes, where strong temptations trj, ^^ 
Although 'tis hard fo conquer, scorn to ffy. 

T?he BaroDy of Lower Conndloe,* in itsdf 
contains^ one buiKired and eighty mikspf road; 
for the repairs of which, £ was de* 

manded in spring 1813. Of this sum^ <£ 
was actually granted. It is difficult to ima^ne^ 
tba^ within the limited period allowed for in* 
^uiry^ the presentments either granted or re- 
jected could have been duly weighed. If the 
business of the grand jury were limited to thif 
single department, or about one of their la^ 
hours, it would be nearly impossible, under the 
present system, for that body to administer its 
duties with effect. A knight errant, mounted 
upon the winged steed of Romance, could not 
fly over 

<* Onr nggpihm, osr ivMigliaad selvage m^s/' 

In the time when a few country gentlemen — as 
unchivalrous beings as can well be imagined — 



^1* ■ ■ j^i 



* Tfahr district ir seiected^ as being that of which the 
writer has the most nusediatelui^wkdge. 
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SMro^M^rikeol to rMil^ idwl:^ lefetim, add imrardly 
€l%eaf the mnilflr 4€ tite pmbiki amd tlua beM> 
iMtiMHlsi^ o£ jendrei^Emg tkem : 180 milttfl oi 
pdiidiv covtditi snjiV^ perehes^ to betarbugidl 
Bildev difK»sMpii^ Tbetiumbet nt^i in pMilof 
£m</ be diKibkd; v for IIk presentinenti of for- 
mer ydJtrt we praidiiMd ia tiie idiAfie: of ac^ 
CMinifeig flftchtvitd^ wkieb ^re 1 14v000 perebcfi 
ta^ he inqviteil idto ; ait eompf ehended witliur s 
ffl^^baTMy. Adkltothen^ybmflrdiBgbridg^ti^ 
deitfbig dtoineg adid edtting hiHs ^ ^^<1 <^^>^ ^^^^ 
briieted^ that the atte«ttM>0 of a few nMiniiiagstf 
eotild bo saficMit to denett siidt niBhi&yiooa 
eflbrte ? Bist Hie baroay <>f Lonrcr CopoieHoe 
eonlaias btit a surtti^ pairt of the entire coiinty 
of LimefiGk t^ these dotfea, ^IrMtfy excessive f 
HM^', in argfaM^at, be aagiaented nvx fold ; and^ 
in acUitfOtt^ the ordinary okas of grand jury 
dotiea iif to bo performed, M rather, is to be 
neglected. If them were notsaid to eidst, certain 
ira^es of Hibemiaa manctiactBre^ calculated t^ 
remain ^^fuUer thtm th&jf can hold/' an engfaew 
tnigbt be at a loss to comprebeod, by what effF 
alogy theframens of the Qraad Jory Laws coaid 
defend the wonderful works of their hands. 



* An extreme case has by no means been taken. The 
barony of Upper Connelloe contains 210 miles of rouJ^ 
which would have furnished a stilt stronger inustratiou. 

G 
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Some Atlas of the highways, some Colossus 
of roads, may perhaps step forward, willing to 
(employ his " hairy strength" upon the Hercu- 
lean task, of propping up an edifice already 
*' nodding to its fall." Such a person, in the 
true spirit of valour, which underrates all op- 
posing difficulties, may perhaps assert, that the 
time and opportunities now afforded to the 
grand juries, are fully sufficient for the honour- 
able dischai^e of their functions. Let this, for 
the sake of argument, be conceded. But, if 
the five days of the assize are at present pro- 
portionate to the public business, as the latter 
augments every year, they must become inade- 
quate, in an increasing series, by the lapse of 
time. For, during each assize, new roads are 
projected, increasing proportionally the de- 
mands on the public, and the duties of the 
grand jury. In the year 1814 there were exe- 
cuted 3265 perches of new road, or about 
12 miles. At this rate, the roads of the county 
of Limerick,* at present computed at 900 miles, 
will, in 1824, exceed 1020. If, therefore, the 
duties of grand juries are at present difficult 



♦ The county of Limerick is not the most powerful ex. 
ample which might have been adduced. * In size it is only 
the twelfth county of Ireland. 
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of execution, must they not in future become 
wholly impracticable ; or, even granting that 
they may he hr ought y at present, within the reach 
of performance, do they not carry, within them- 
selves, the seeds of their eventual destruction ? 
An attempt to concentrate within a limited 
sphere, important and increasing duties, is ab- 
surd. It could only be warranted by sup- 
posing, that a constant, and varying quantity, 
could continually bear towards each other the 
same ratio. It is an attempt to realize the 
promises of the bottle conjurer ; and, like the 
mechanical condensation of air, is only calcu- 
lated to elicit fire by the experiment. 

It is necessary here, even at the risk of being 
considered tedious, to recapitulate the argu- 
n^ents hitherto advanced. If it appear, that 
grand juries are in themselves objectionable 
bodies for the discharge of the duties in ques- 
tion — if it appear, that all the passions and 
prejudices of man are combined against the 
system — ^if it appear, that frauds incidental 
to the system, and likely to occur, are capable 
of defeating the most upright intentions — if it 
appear, that, from want of due information, and 
of reasonable time, it is nearly impossible that 
such upright intentions can be realized — if it 
appear, that the difficulties complained of 
must, unquestionably, augment by the lapse of 

g2 
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not eas}^ ite dCOM^v^ iipoa <wliai igmwidB ^tM 

Pi-evAQdiB to ^wttjug ibia brandii of the jsmIh 

lo.W'ad. Ja a ^iwtry ^e iMlaod, *^ -mlk 
wbicb th^ }aw )ia^ i^«^^r ihonMr^ijr nmigleid 
ilue^fy''* th^ elke^^tb^ pMnt of wierr m which tfa€ 
jwlicial office 4$ |)]|a^ed, h pf (Hue most iocialcHr 
lalble Js>eq€y&t to iUfke eofrawumty^ Tike^am^tf 
jsustic£; is^Quki not ^Mnjiy ba^ti^ng, but her eowir 
tenaaoe $lH)^ld be JLo^j^-r^er ifif^no eaafastkv 
At^y jii^ergiure iKtrhidi deg^^audcss her in ^blie 
estimation, dteim^ ibe march lof Iri«h civitiMr 

4Mi!^,tfk<l4desi^t whollF intermpt ^ iprogress. 
A^ siH^ 9^pe&r the fNraetical jeffects ^ t)he 
I^U^nd Jwy LavKs; Tbe dignified c^haracteM 
mho t^^eicji^py' tbje J^^js^ .of Irehtnd, hanne mmot^ 
iky f uBi^tioips Ao pjErffiTon m. lexeouting Aeee imr 
j^Utie ^tat^efi. Tim j^dgios am placed in a. 
^jtpatieiU Wjhor^ ilAieirKM)ncuEneii€e te appaiieottjr 
|^«»en ;to .a ;8]^(feiQ, odiouB m the sight 4^ 4te 
jieojpkLe. Tbe judioual character as, li^eveSore, 
^sisfociat^d m pxMic ^atiiiwtioa, xvith the mik 
(comjplai&ed of; md yet m the cpuisse .of ^ 

♦ Statue of IrelaiK}, p^^t imd juse^nt- 
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t^pfm»C^i9^t the j«idge is scaj^cely mor^e iwpli- 
^?Aed ^h9# ike cri^ iof the court He is DOt to 
inquiry wheither the dis|]iO$al of the imlUie 
fj^uiff i$ yim, ^x its expeoditm^^ well a<^xdiii&' 
^ffc^-^lSiOj his (duties are laore elevateds m94 
W#^e .impprtaQyt. Il^is is the wightjr tmk^ t# 
iw^€^ ^li slips of the pea; all ^^eiiMl iiir 
tuii^ J~te> i«q«ire tvbt^h^ gEavel «^ ^ipaU 
etfmGB ^e ^yBo^imoos^ or "ivhather po^^ierc^ 
p^irv^Hifpt j)^ a pwliaiBeji;itory'^ ph^asa:; ^ato inr 
ircifaAigalie 4;he viabfie of the stamp, lOr tp M^tp^ 
^e "WAieriiWiark <of tlie l^al pay^er. Jn Aorit» 
BP^i^ i^ U& to the jjadge httl a cputooriiOv^r 
<th# forms : iS these aii*e coiaipMed wi^ it 19 
h^pcyratiAre jippop him to ^t ^ pr^ssw^itlMAt. 
Tihw^ ^ «(hA^^ajt«(9«s of SmtI^ ftne i>$^iwd:: 
'' ^e, ^who fom^iiy k, B»dmheim^lj <d«ebt 
to iho it]b^ i^n^ i% w reality, iip «ik>w tdbwm^ 
WHtorjM ; a t«i€)p:s e^e^tii^ i«^(l!n)^^ «f (iiijl- 
¥«4be men, whp .ar^, a|; ^me, tim ffidgi^s miiA 

4^Ai!(fiQs^ ]&K^ )df^ ^f iwii(»a) opd«r i» fi^ 



♦ A JljBg?! pbj^tiQn w*s token j||;^Ki^t Ibil .pl¥«9« b(f > 
most able and excellent Ic^^l cbao^cter. fhfi doubt w^ 
near throwing out the entire presentment business of the 
'assize* 

f fipeeeh «pan ISoMiomiofiLiiefeMi. 
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In proportion as the fair execution of justice 
is important, ought to be the censure of any 
measure which impedes it. The benign juris- 
prudence of Britain has expressly provided^ 
that no conviction shall take place, unless when 
supported by the decisions of two juries. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the case of every per- 
son accused is laid before the grand jury : it 
becomes the duty of that body " well and dili- 
gentiy to inquire" into the grounds of the pro- 
secution. In England, this is performed by a 
I careful and laborious personal examination of 
witnesses, conducted with the decorum and 
industry of legal proceedings ; and the bills are 
found or ignored, according to the evidence, 
thus received ore tenus. The depositions taken 
before the magistrate are not laid upon the 
table of the grand jury. Parole evidence, alone, 
is received ; and except under very peculiar 
and controuling circumstances, the illegality 
of written examinations is admitted. ^' In Den*- 
by's case (4 Leach 11.) the grand jury, upon 
the prevarication of a witness produced before 
them, applied to the court for the depositions 
taken before the magistrate ; but they (Gould 
L and Hotham B.) refused the application; 
declaring, that as the best testimony was the 
vivk voce examinations of Denby himself, they 
could not abandon that and resort to the se- 
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cobdary evidence, resulting from his written 
d^positi^s."* 

When governed upon these principles, it 
may truly be asserted of the grand jury, that 
^* Hiere cannot be found, in the annals of the 
vnrorld, a regulation so well calculated for pre^ 
venting abuses in that part of the executivt^ 
which relates to the prosecution of crimes."t 

In Ireland the practice of grand juries is 
wboUy different; their time being engrossed 
by duties of an opposite nature. Except, for 
one particular offence, the personal examinar 
tion of witnesses, is scai*cely ever carried into 
effect. The informations sworn before the mar 
gistrate are merely read over ; their verbal 
correspondence, with the indictments, is col- 
lated ; and thus the proceedings become little 
more thaii a matter of form. If there is no 
direct absurdity, no absolute contradiction, 
upon the face of the information, every bill is 
found, and the public and individuals are hea- 
vily amerced on the acquittal of prisoners, who, 
in point of fact, should never have been sub- 



* Vide a most eloquent and constitutional charge by 
Robert Day, M.P. chairman of the quarter sessions for the 
county ^ DubUn ; at present one t>f the justices of the 
King's Beach, Ireland. 

t Millar's View of the£oglishGovernmeAt>book ii.c. ^ii.§2. 
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jiett^i M trisli. ,TkeIdr#8 Ate ^iVltAedf *# 
r most important constitutional prkit^hm 0# 
1 YioklCftd ^ tt le^ tttoH h nM ilUbf )(led t<^ the 
' ate^sdd ^ ^ ^\Me tef diet €f£ ^ giTMd tAA 
I ^«tty ^i]»y Mm li'teti fcWftd id Ibfttl crniy ^ Md 
I tfri» i» 6e<SMi<:»i€^ by the pt^mutt ^ pvt^^M^ .- 

BHehM bttfite^M, lo irhicb ^1 etfe^f gyndd jurf 

dufiel «M i^ef iflced. 
Bdt, it AMy be^ fanagi^^d^ thdt hickeito Ihe 

gil^ft IM tite F€itti0dy pr<md€fd by lh« I^igisltt^ 
ttftte. lit iMt ^9^ the renifedy wd) be i^UM^ 
delu^^ m¥d hii{)M«tkable« it }i» fitie^ tlMt^ 
drtiifsg tfie etytiiitttmtf^ of tibe ftiisfelei, ofii« «r 
i!ei6r6 trarteMe^ Stay b6 etft^ed dgai^M a^y pf^ 
s^tnai^itt gMitif^fd ; stich verdict t» t^ tiied bi5^ 

a ptgkfjwy, tb« t^rdict^ whi^^h k Mm:Um0e. 

Yet, ad the grand }isiry pfroe^Mlillgi^ aife MfM 
jpfdsed i6 be (ieci'e*, i^<^ |>et)^n btit 4 jttrdr «Mi 
be lifipAgified apjyrked of wMt tia^ tskM plMi3« 
Th^ f]rresentme«itg th^t ^re peiii^^ed, ar^ tek^ ttf 
the judge^ d^t th^ }ast htimed m^m^nU ^ tiftf 
assi:2e, atrd »re i^rsf ffiade kMiiv^ ta iS^e fWbli^^ 
by bein^ read over in court. A person feeling 
it his duty to traverse, must watch these pro- 
ceedings mo^t closely^ and take advaatage of 
the precipe mMnent wfam the patlidlilnr pire^ 
sentment is read. He must, indeed^ pi)ffiseiis a 

prophetic spirit, id order to gtiess, i;^hether the 
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presentment, of which he disapproves, has 
been granted or rejected. He must, then, step 
forward, not only to state his objections — i^ot 
only to claim a fair trial, but to hand a fee to 
the clerk of the crown, without which no tra- 
verse is entered. It is a strange system, which 
makes the possession of a certain sum an in- 
dispensable preliminary to any judicial inquiry* 

Another singularity exists; every travierse^ 
say the lawyers, must be entered during the 
assizes: this is enlarged, by construction, to 
the duration of the entire circuit. Thus the 
course of the Munster circuit being through 
the towns of Ennis, Limerick, Tralee, and 
Cork, the traverser at Ennis is allowed a delay 
during the three subsequent assizes : the free- 
holder of Limerick can hold back whilst the 
judges visit Tralee and Cork ; and the inhabit- 
ants of Kerry, whilst thie' commission conti- 
nues open at Cork. The resident in the latter 
county, so far from being placed on equal 
terms with his neighbours, is entirely confined 
to the short space of time the judges remain in 
his county town. This statement will hold 
good in all the circuits of Ireland. 

A more material objection lies to the remedy 
of traverse : in order to take advantage of it, 
a man must step forward, in a manner disinter^ 
ested and -generous beyond example; aban-,- 

H 



doning all pen^nal considerations, for the sake 
of the public : indeed, with a degree of self* 
deyotetneDt, quite chiTalrotis. He not only 
receires the spears of all the jobbers upon his 
biickler, but must cast his purse into the scale. 
He becotnes subject to the costs of alt his ex^ 
p^s^» without any means of recoTering them 
froiu the defendant, eten though a verdict 
should be found against the presentm^t. In 
order to bring the pHaciple of traverse into 
actiou, met! must be pre-supposed regardless 
of their own interest and their own repose. 
Can this be called a remedy^ which rests upon 
an hypothesis so improbable? Traverse re- 
mains a dangerous instrument of private ma- 
lice^ though a most insufficient guard for the 
interests of the public* 

Another objection still remains^ which may 
appear decisive. Were all the questionable 
pres^tments to be tried by traverse, the entire 
drcuit could not dispose of the issues which 
would in such Case go tx> a jury ; and the bu- 
ulness of traverse would create as much confu- 
sion in the courts as the presentments occasion 
in the grand jury chamber. 
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SECTION n. 

It now becomes necessary to inquire, how 
for the ppwers vestecj io grand juries, are effec- 
tual in acconiplishing the objects of tbeir des- 
tination. 

The great principle of well-tpanaged roads 
is a constancy of attention^ a permanent appli- 
cation of adequate sums, a diurnal care pre- 
venting the necessity of great disbursements. 
To keep drains open, to prevent the lodgment 
of water, to remove nui^nce, to preserve 
fences, and to punish depredators, r^uire 
daily and unremitting attenlii^Ja. It is by never 
Sf0hi,ng a rowl to gel out qf repair 9 that ecor 
noiny/and comfort are f^fa\\m^^. What is 
the effejpt of the Grand Jury Laws ? — ^the re- 
verse of the principle just laid down^ No 
js\Qmy can be apprx>priated to the public 
works till iit has baen proved by affidavit that 
they are already out of order. Tbffs the ol>- 
ject sought, is not ihe pre^ervatim of the public 
roads: the nature of the system d^mandiS that 
a road should be proved already to be piisiiive* 
ly bad, before one single step can be taken for 
the interests of the public. The more extreme 
the case becomes, the stronger is the argument 
for obtaining preaentments; ajg4 thut9 it is for 

h2 
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the interests of all, who seek to dispose of 
public money, that the road should generally 
be in the worst order ; unless the roads fortur 
nately become impassable, the two credible 
witnesses required by the Statute, and the ma- 
gistrates who authenticated their testimony, 
cannot conscientiously perform their respective 
duties, and the public money remains in a 
shameful state of stagnation. In justice to the 
subject^ however, and to satisfy the lovers of a 
brisk circulation of wealth, it must be stated, 
that the possibility hinted at is of rare occur- 
rence. Luckily for the industry of the poor, 
and for the exertions of the jury, the roads are 
never in this melancholy state of improvement. 
On the contrary, to use the words of an ancient 
statute,' they are " in many places verie noy- 
" some and tedious to travel in, and verie dan- 
" gerous to all passengers and carriages."* 
Each assize, therefore, brings fbrward a long 
and black criminal calendar of highways ; and 
such ruinous circumstances as a maiden 
assize; checking this useful demand for pro- 
ductive labour, is a consummation, not more 
improbable, than it is undesirable. 

Arguing seriously ; to make the bad state of 
a road the sine qua non for employing the 

* 11: Jac. I. cap, T.Statutes at large, vol. i. p. 444« 
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public money upon it, is to adopt a mode of 
management both extravagant and ineffectual. 
It is as absurd as to imagine the refusal of a 
banker, to discount the bill of a mercantile 
- friend, upon the strange plea of the prosperity 
Df the applicants affairs, and the soundness of 
his credit. A refusal, combined with the extra- 
ordinary promise of assisting him to any extent, 
' when his property has vanished, and his name 
; has Appeared in the gazette. Is it not evident 
that such conduct must end in the bankruptcy 
of both parties ? * 

Another consequence of this singular enact- 
ment is, the necessity which it induces of a re- 
pair, augmented not only in expense, but in in- 
convenience. -When a road is suffered to get 
out of order, vast masses of materials are piled 
together to restore a plain surface, and to ac- 
count for an extravagant expenditure. This is, 
in fact, the removal of one evil by the substitu- 
tion of another. The broken stone, the heaps 
of accumulated gravel, retard the public com- 
munications, as effectually as the ruts they are 
intended to efface. 

It has already been shewn, how much decep- 
tion may be concealed in the form of grounding 
affidavits : it remains to be proved, that no less 
evil is attended upon their execution. 

Let a presentment be granted at ten shillings 
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each perch or pole, for (he repair of two hua- 
dred perches, lying between Hyde Park comer 
9.nd HaiuiQersmith, a distance of ODe thousand 
perches : let it be assumed, that two hundred 
.perches really require an expenditure of ten 
shillings each, while the remaining eight 
hundred might be repaired for one fifth part 
of the sum. In such a case, the holder of the 
presentment would select all the best parts of 
(the road for his labours, and would leave the 
^ad steps, as they ar^ called, untouched. He 
would thus defraud the public of j£80 in th^ 
;£100; receiving at the rate of ten shillings, 
and repairing at that of two. An appeal may 
be made to every person connected with Ire- 
land for the accuracy of these facts, and the 
frequency of their occurrence. 

It is true, that grand juries m?;y contract 
with individuals for a stated sum ; the condir 
ti<^n of whii^h contract is intended to be the 
repairs of particular districts of roads. This, 
in principle, is rational; and^ a^ far as the 
terms of the engagement are performed, is be^ 
neficial : but, unfortunately, the whole pro^ 
ceeding is subject to the grand jury ; and con- 
sequently partakes of the evils already detailed* 
A contract may be made a matter of patroiiage 
and favour. It may be obtained by fraud, or 
what is still more usu^l^ whilst its salary is 
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regularly claimed, the i*eciprocal duties which 
it implies . remain imperfectly fulfilled, if Udt 
entirely neglected. A grand jiiry uninformed^ 
and oppressed by business, have no opportunity 
of inquiring into the facts of the case. An affi- 
davit, perhaps only nominally sworn, is brought 
forward, is passed as a matter of course, an4 
the money is transferred to the contractor, with- 
out farther inquiry. 

A late pdBsed act has considerably improved 
upon the principle of contracts, and appears 
calculated to be highly useful. By the 49 
Geo. III. cap. «— , grand juries are authorized' 
to appoint any qualiAed person, as a supervisor 
without salary, of an extent of road, not ex- 
ceeding eight miles. Sup^visors appointed 
under this act are allowed to exp€»[Kl £l6 by 
the Inile, for the improvement of the roads un. 
der their inspection ; together with two-pefice 
by the perc^, to remunerate a deputy. This 
plan is excellent. It implies, that the repairs of 
a i^ad are more a matter of attention, than of 
expense ; — ^it implies, that uncea^sitig care is the 
best economy ; — find it iinplies, that the suir»s, 
at present levied by the votes of grand j^ri^ 
are inordinate aind prodigal. This statute is, 
in fact, a dq>ut1;ure from the presentment sys* 
tern, and a most important emendation of its 
provisions; with which, indeed, it is in such 
direct opposition, that both cannot, by any 
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mode of reasoning, be defended^ Viewing the. 
statute in this light, it becomes a strong con^ 
firmatiou of the arguments advanced in the 
former parts of this Essay. 

Under the existing Grand Jury Laws, a pre- • 
sentment granted in spring must be executed 
previous to a subsequent assize, when it is. 
accounted for, and the money, sworn to have . 
been expended, is repaid by the public. The . 
overseers are thus in advance, and their loss 
and inconvenience are, consequently, in pro- 
portion to the period of such advance. Hence, 
it becomes their interest to shorten this 'space > 
of time as much as possible ; and to delay the 
commencement of the works, till the time ap- 
proaches, when they are entitled to reimburse- 
ment. - The effects of this delay are more im- 
portant than might at first be apprehended. 
The entire public work is postponed to the 
last moment. A few weeks, sometimes a few 
days before the assizes, all is bustle and con- 
fusion. Mcn^ horses, and carts, are put in re- ^ 
quisitfon. Spades arid shovels, pick-axes and 
wheel-barrows, are pressed into the service; 
and lotig and loud the battles of the highways 
rage. The conflict is fortunately as bloodless 
as the campaign has been ineffective, and 

Hi motus amimorum, atque haec certamina tanta 
Puheris cxigui jactu compressa quiescunt«. 
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LllbiQRtr' becomes greatly enhfttfCediii ex- 
pense by the increased demand, and ri«es from 
ten atid thirteen pence^ to ttro 9hilliDg& knd up- 
wards. The public* works, even if honestly 
undertaken, are, therefore; executed one hun- 
dred iper cent, beyotid a fair ' estimate. A 
system Which covers mch eoctrkvagaiit losses, 
iQay be ivell ima^ned to pbi^(»ssb' most extraor- 
dinary pi^ofits ; thei^ ili^timate profits become 
the meaistire of the pilliUc'loss. > 

Nor is increased expense the only evil thus 
pjt>diiced. Evefyj Work is ^executed wiA so 
much hurry and cd^fusibn, tfalat nothing can be 
broQght 4o perfectioiii. « ' The girand jury of the 
city of Cork have^ cfn khh aidcotiint, been forcekl 
to publish th^ foUdWitig stateme^t^ ■: ^ich is 
confirmed by the resolutions of similar bodies 
in other parts 6f Ireland^" The work is fre« 
queniiy left undone, till t^wwds l&e approa^ 
of tlie iassiz^s ; and conis^fuantly^ is' th^Q ex^ ^ 
cut^d in such a hurry, Its ' vfery sdon >again to * 
require repair att the' public eatpfensfe.^* Velo- . ^ 
city becomes the order of the* d*y ; and, if a ; 
miitacutoud dispkteh is shewn itithe^ repairs of' 
the public roads^ UdJess celerity >is exhibited 
in their disorganffiat|oii;'<^ ' ♦^ ♦» I 



* Reports of the House of Commons, Irish Preseol- 
ments, 1807. ' - * ' - * 
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No allo9rajice& are made for the yicisfiitadies 
of the weather, or for the necessities of a^cul- 
ture. '' Eternal springs, and cloudless skies/' 
are relied upon as matters of course, and ^* the 
seasons and' their change," are all to be con- 
trouled by the construction of an act of parliar 
m^nt. At a given signal the vast army of 
road makers and road jobbers is set in motion ; 
and meadowing^ tillage, and the important ar4^! 
tide of fuel, are hazarded for the success of its 
operations. 

Singular inconvenience arises from. the ab* 
sence of consistency in the management of the 
public MTorks. A grand jury is transitory, 
without any duties beyond the period of the 
assize. '^ Whoso cometh next in place, will 
not follow that course, however good, which 
his predecessors held, but vrill straightway 
take a way quite contrary to the former. Even 
as two physicians should take one sicke body 
in < hande, at two sundry times, of which the 
former would, minister all things meet to 
pui^e and keep under the body, the other to 
sti^ngthm it again suddenly; irh^ieof, what is 
to be looked for but a dangero]is relapse." *-rf 
is it to such a body that powers should be ; 



^ Spencer's State of Irelaed, p. 148. 174., 
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confided^ which require unvarying attention 
and permanent coritroul ? S 

If a road demand repair, soon after the 
county assize has been held, no effectual steps 
can be taken for its hnpi^ovement^ till the next 
local visitation of justice : the public remain 
inconvenienced, and the -most netessary com- 
munications become impracticable. " If a 
road gets out of repair in October," observes 
Mr. ToMnashend, " it must remain in a ccto- 
stant state of deterioration till the ensuing 
assize in April. This has generaily happened^ 
in some part of the road near Bandon, which; 
for a greal part of the year^ is nearly impassi- 
ble."* It may also be added, that every 
hour's delay becomes a source of increased 
expense, ces it may fairly be asserted, that two 
shillings by the perch will do more to preserve 
a road, than ten shillings to repair it. 

But even if the gr^nd juries were disposed 
to act consistently, they do not possess the ne- 
cessary data on which to reason. For this, 
some intelligible record of past trsmsactions— 
some index to money expended^ and overseers 
employed, would be requisite. Nothing of this 
kind is accessible, no methodized statement of 
the labours of former years being made. In 
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grand jury proceedinga, all is transitory and 
evanescent — ^the jurors themselves^ the over- 
seers, the public . moaey, and the . public 
works. '/ ^ • ' . •! ' .', 

Much evil is also derived ifrom the inequality 
of the districts, ^ into which Irish jooiinties ai-e 
divided./ "The baronies and parishes," ob- 
serves Sir William Petty, »" are iiow become 
marvellously unequal, so as some are twenty 
times as large as others."* , Subject to these 
ancient, but unmeaning partitions, the public 
w6rks are executed,. and the levies applotted« 
The increased severity of taxation, and the ra- 
pacity of jobbers, are, in gaiieral, proportionate 
to the size: of these! disitricts. The conclu- 
sion I dedu^^ible from this : .fact, would seem to 
be,:that!whiei%'>a disrtlriei is too extensive to 
create omex^ommonl bond of interest and of :at- 
tention, the \ public will doon become careless, 
the grand jm'y prod%al. 

The map of the barony of Lower Conndloe, 
prefixed to this (^aay. exftiibits a most extraor- 
dinary reiticulation of roads: 1^0 miles of 
road are •comt>r]aed within, its limits. These, 
cloibput^d at thirty one feet,irom the extreme 
points jof the ieoces, will occupy 560 acres of 
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ground; avetaging three pounds ; making a loss 
of annual income of £ 1,680; Such a wilder- 
ness of roads, parallel to each other, or, con- 
verging to one centre, manifestly laid out with- 
out adequate motive, evinces in itself the many 
deficiencies of the present arrangements. The 
eastern side of the barony, intersected by num- 
berless roads — the western with scarcely any 
means of communication — exhibit a strange 
. want of balance and of equality ; 400 acres of 
these roads may possibly lie within a single 
district. Would the landed ' proprietors, it 
may be asked^ have consented to resign so 
considerable a; portion of their ^ estates with- 
out some adequate consideration ? —The fact 
is, that roads are discovered to yield a more 
profitable crop than farming,* and are esti- 
mated iatccordingly. 



* For the information of transmarine agriculturists, a 
course of crops is subjoined, as recommeniled by the most 
celebrated practitioners. 

r In executing this operation, remove the 
earth with which dvkes have been filled 
at the piiUic expense : this will afford 
excellent manure. In order to augment 
Clearing djraioft y^^ quantity, ctit away the road on e^ch 



1 St year. 



and water coucies. 



side, till you leave it a correct represen- 
tation of the Mussulman's Bridge to 
^Heaven, the edge of a scymetar* 
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If the grand juries are unable to eflfect the 
repairs of public roads, how much more inca- 
pable are they to direct the execution of new 
lines of communication. In order to decide 
between the comparative merits of projected 
roads, calmness, deliberation, engineering skill, 
and perfect impartiality are required. It 
would, indeed, be strange, if 23 cauntry gentle- 
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2d year. 

Cutting down 

hills. 
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3d Year. 
Gravelling the hills 
cut down the year 
preceding. 



4th year. 
Filling certaia 
deep and danger- 
ous dykes. 



The operation of cutting down hills is 
attended with one very beneficial result. 
The- road never being levelled, is left 
within a gravel pit, or a qtlarry: the 
strata exposed to the curiosity .of geolo- 
gists. Hence a new presentment be- 
comes indispensable the following year. 

This needs no instruction. We shall 
only suggest the impropriety of levelling 
hill« too effectually. The air is always 
purer^ and the prospect finer on the 
summit than at the base ; besides a re- 
currence to these crops may be looked 
to, and the ground should not be et* 
hausted. 

These must be carefully filled with 
earth, and ^ soft vegetable substances, 
to furnish manure for spring tillage, 
and to bring you bach advantageously 
to a renewal of this course of cultiviu 
^tion. 
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men were able -to decide upon subjects which 
demand the science of an engineer, and the at- 
tention of a practical surveyor. The execution 
of' new roads is the most important part of the 
works of every country ; ior the established 
lines are, in almost every case, objectionable. 
" Before carriages of burthen were iii use," 
observes Mr. Edgeworth, " little more was re- 
quired than a path upon hard ground, that 
would bear horses ; and when roads hadbeen 
once thus traced, indolence and habit pre- 
vented any great exertion to lay them out in 
better liiies. When heavier carriages made 
wider roads necessary, the ancient track was 
pursued. Ignorance and want of concert ini 
the proprietors of the gfound ; and, above all, 
the want of some general effective superintend- 
ing power, continued this wretched practice."* 
These remarks seem in every particular appli- 
cable to Ireland. It is true, that by the 
— Geo; IIL C9.p. — ,.the mail-coach roads are 
more ratioQally ^lanaged. Under this act, a . 
survey and . estimate, by scientific engineers, 
become the groundwork of all. subsequent 
proceedings. This is an entire change of the 
Grand Jury Laws ; which were found so exceed- 



Edgeworth od Roads^ &c. 
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ingly faulty, that when government became 
directly implicated in their operation, a varia- 
tion from the system was judged indispensa- 
ble. But, are maii*coach roads alone to be 
placed upon a proper footing; and, are all 
other highways to remain entrusted to the 
mercy of grand juries, and to the controul of 
impracticable laws ? 

" The good roads," remarks Mr* Arthur 
Young, " arc all found leading from ^ntle- 
men's houses, like rays from a centre."* Could 
this eloquent and metaphorical writer visit 
Ireland in the year 1815, he would find still 
more curious illustrations for his engineering 
optics and astronomical road-making* From 
rays and centres, he might pass, by an easy 
transition, to the entire solar systetn, as de-* 
scribed among the presentment roads ; taking 
especial care not to omit the courses of the 
comets, so notoriously eccentric. In pursuing 
his scientific researches, he might also detect 
a wonderful analogy to the curve and asymp- 
tote, in the affidavit and expenditure which 
seem fated. never to coinciide. 
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SECTION III. 

Tttfi moat important ailments against the 
Jury Laws yet remain unconsidered ;*-^ . 
tlieir effects upon the community ^at large. 

In the first section of this essay, it has been 
shewn, how fatal it the re-action of the pre- 
sentoic^t system upon the body m the grand 
jury itself. In such a discussion, combined 
with the ioirperfection ^f the works executed^ 
lloost of the direct interests of the higher 
classes are comprehended. That important 
class of agriculturists, including both farmers 
smd peasants, must now be taken into account ; 
and an iuTestigation must be attempted of the 
effects of the Grand Jury Laws, upon their 
interests, their happiness, and their moral 

efaaracto!'. 

I. The state of Irish agriculture is Such, as 
to limit, exceedingly, the profits of the culti^ 
Tatbr. The prophecies of Ads^m Smith, and of 
Bishop Berkeley — ^the principles of Mr. Mai- 
thus, are, in Ireland, fulfilled and confirmed. 
A peasantry subsisting exclusively upon the 
cheapest and most abundant article of food, 
has produced a most extraordinary rise of 
rents. " Rents, in Ireland, are not a propor- 

K 



lion of, but nearly the whole produce. The 
actual (Cultivator is sddom better paid, than by 
scanty food, ragged raiment, and a miry hoveL 
CoEnpetitors for land will offer the whole value 
Off the produce minus the daily potatoe. •'* — Nor 
is this all : the heavy expenses of repairs, &c. — 
" les d6penses foncieres" — as they arc caHed 
by the economists, which in England are not 
borne by the tenants, though paying light rents, 
and possessing enormous capital, are, in Ire- 
land, thrown upon a wretched peasantry ; te . 
whom capital and light, rents are terms in an 
unknown tangtiage. The rapid increase of 
church property has been another great 
source of evil* Tythes, raised on 'the plea of 
high prices, are not lowered with the cessation 
of their nominal cause ; and the same levies 
are, very generally, collected in 1814, and 1813,^ 
though the produce of agriculture has, within 
the interval, been depreciated fifty per cent. 
Church rates become sometimes oppressive, 
and appear always vexatious. The taxation 
of England is by no means a. case in point, or 
a sufficient justification, however enormimd its 
amount. In that happy country, if a heavy 
rent is paid, much of it returns' in comfort and 



* State of Ireland^ 
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liherality among the tndividuak froin whom it 
is collected. If ty thes arercomplained of, they 
are still appropriated to the support of a re- 
mdent clei^^nan, who is respected by his pa- 
rishioners as a minister of the faith which they 
profess. If the support of the church demand 
considerable sums, still, within those sacred 
waits, tl» Tillager vieWs the altar, where his 
marriage vows were given; the tombs ^ where 
fais fathers > s}eep, the font at which, he pre- 
sented his children before his God. — Under 
such circumstances, all the strongest passions 
of the mind, and all the most virtuous feelings 
of the heart, combine to render pecuniary sa- 
crifices the source of equal pride and satisfac- 
iion. 

In Ireland is exemplified the very reverse of 
this picture. A jealousy of his landlord, from 
whom he derives but little advantage — a jea-i 
lousy of the ministers of an establishment, 
often considered as adverse to his own — makes 
reyery payment for their profit appear grievous 
to the peasant, not only as the means of op- 
pression, but as the stigmas of reproach. The 
ecclesia«$tical state of Ireland, has greatly 
changed, since it was described by the old 
geographer, Heylin; "as for the clergie," 
he observes, ** they have been little beholden to 
their lay patrons in former times; some of 
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their bishops being so poor, ilhat they haare 
no other revenue th^n the pasture of two milch 
beasts."* Modem ecclesiastics, on the con** 
trary, seem desirous to riyal the reputation of 
St, Asicus, the first bishop of Elphin, whose 
claims on heaven are there briefly detailed by 
the antiquarian Ware. ^' Sunt qui traduBt 
Asicum hunc, aurificem fuisse pv»stantis* 

simum* t 

Subject to a variety of hardships, widmut 
any opportunity of acquiring independeaee,-^ 
deprived of all the comforts, and restricted 
in many of the necessaries of life ;-^-oppre8sed 
by heavy rents, by high church rates, and vex- 
atious tythes, it is evident that any additional 
direct taxation, unless moderately imposed, 
and equitably collected, must become the cause 
of accumulated suffering. If it can be satis* 
factorily proved, that the local cesses, are not 
jonly grievous 'm their own nature, but peci:t* 
liarly oppressive in their consequences, a caa^ 
will have been laid before the public, wli^ch hap 
plaim not only upon parliamentary generosity, 
but upon parliamentary Justice, 

^^ The greatest evils of taxation,** observes 
3ir William Petty, ^' arise from unequal assess^ 



* H eylin's Cosmographies fol. 1009, p. 29?^ 
t t>e Pirssul. Hibern. WaniBi^ p. 254* 
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]iiei]|8,rr-?the vaXD expenditure of siws rai8ied» 
tbf obscurity af tiie authority by which they 
pre imposed."* These three evils seeni> most 
iogeiiiou^ly» combined, in the administration 
of Irish county leries-. From the subjoined 
tables it will fippear, that, in neighbouring dis^ 
tricts, the taxation frequently varies two and 
three hundred per cent In the county of Tip^ 
perary, the parish of Kiltinan is found to be 
Miessed at £l4 ^s. ^ by the hundred acres, 
iwhilst the parish of Dowshill paid but 6s. fid. 
To eDumerate particular instances, would b^ 
fiedious ; the tables will in themselves afford 
suffici^it informatign; and the more zealous 
inquirer will find means to satisfy his curiosity, 
by consulting the reports printed by order of 
the House of Commons. 

These prodigious inequalities of taxation, 
constitute in themselves, a crying evil. How 
oppressive must appear, to a peasant, the ob- 
ligation to pay, for his miserable acres, a tax 
three or four times greater than is levied upon 
a neighbouring farm. Will the geographical 
boiindary of a brook — *' the magic o]^a name,"* 
as api^ied to different counties, or all '^t;he 
dissonant consonant" appellations by whieh 
Irish baronies are distinguished — ^reconcile 

IT 

* Trenti^e oa^ Taxes, pp, 18, Id, 
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biiD to wliat appeal^ so flagrant an in justice ? 
His rents may be equal to those of hisr ne)gh* 
hours, the quality of ground may be the same, 
the produce may command the same prices at 
tnarket, and yet, by the caprice or the over- 
sight of the grand jury, he may find himself, 
taxed in a quadruple proportion. 

The " vain expenditure of the sums raised" 
has already been adverted to. Of this fact, 
no persons are keener observers than the pea- 
santry ; and unless they "join in the chase, and 
«hare in the breaking up of the stag/' it is an 
additional sting to be forced to witness the pro- 
fusion and fraud, in which the funds increased 
at their own expense are lost to the . public^ 
Their corn does not r^tch the merchant on 
cheaper terms ; on the contrary, the roads daily 
become worse; and yet> for this progressiva de- 
terioration, the occupiers of land pay a most 
enormous price. 

; The "obscurity" of these assescanentiS; is 
such, as to render them liable to the most. un- 
justifiable abuses. The collections are applot- 
ted according to certain surveys, which difier 
-most materially froqa the actual contents of the 
landv The objects of such survey was to bring 
•the valuation of land to one uniform standard; 
and hence the contents of unproductive farms, 
are calculated in reduced acres, diminishing 
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their number as the quality of laiid becomes de^ 
pressed. This system, however vrise, for a parti- 
cular purpose can be but temporary. The ina^ 
provement of ground is far from being uniformly 
and proportionably progressive. It is, therefore, 
incapable of being calculated by one unvarying 
expression. A scale which has^ not' altered 
during a vast lapse of years, must become the 
cause of great irregularity. A mountain farm 
in the county of Limerick, rated but at 241 
acres, nominally contains upwards of four thou- 
$and.'* At the time when the calculation wasL 
made, the rent of the estate in question might 
not have exceeded ^200 ; it at present pays 
upwards of £2000, and yet its contribution to 
the county levies continues uniformly the same. 
Another estate,, within the same district, pays no 
contributions whatever^ though containing 
acres of rich land, averaging by the acre. 
These imaginary surveys are fully deserving of 
the censure, applied by Sir William Petty to 
the more ancient divisions of Ireland. " As 
ft) these townlands, plowlands, colps, gneers, 
buUibellaghs, bullibos, twos, horsemens, beds, 
they are at this day manifestly unequal, both 
in quantity and value, being made upon 
grounds that are all obsolete and antiquated.' f 



♦ Tte farm of Clounahard, the estate of the Archbishop 
4^f Tuai]i»hel(i by the Honourable Richard Hobart Fitzgibbou. 

t Political Anatomy, p. 373, . 
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TKe peasant may indeed learn what ore tke 
real contents of the spot he enltivates; but to 
investigate what fractional part of a tow^klkd 
it equals, according f o the Down survey, or the 
Barony books, is a mystery beyond his conrpre- 
hcnriok. H. ». ih.LrI.io^ U> pa; Xt- 
ever is demanded, and possesses no nieans of 
redress against any oppression in the collector* 
The applottmentis m^de in the gross, the levies 
in detail, from indiy|dual9 possessing insighift* 
cAnt tenures. A small advance exacted from 
each occnpaLnt, swells the a^r^ate amount to^ 
a vast sum of illigitimat6 profit Which remains 
the perquisite of the collector. "It is sup- 
posed," remarks Mr. Townshend, " that the 
contents of some baronies 4exeeed the retuw 
made by the collectors ; in which case, as the 
rate is formed upon the latter, the lands are 
overcharged ; and the surplus becomes a perr 
quisite to the collector."* The following re- 
solutions of the grand jury of the county of 
Limerick, in 1812, afford th^ strongest confir-*, 
mation of this statement, and reflect the highest 
credit upon their framfers. it is. to be regretted 
that thenature of the grand jury systems should 
have prevented these laudable intentions from 
being carried into effect. 



* $tati$tical Survey of Cork, p. 78. 
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^* R68olted.^^Tbat it api^ears to U8, that 
fjuare is a differanoe of «ov^mI tboa^and aet^fs 
IB all the baronies but oae of this cqantj^ b^ 
tween the survey on which the applottuients are 
Biade, and the ciose survey under wbicb tbe 
kdds are holdep, by tbe respective tenants, 

^^ That we are ioformed, that ir maay m- 
stances, on soma townlapds in the county, the 
leyy is made according to the clc^e survey, 

'' That it is the duty of the grand juries of 
this county to wake such inqiiiiries on the sub- 
j^i^t as may, tend eflecU;ially to redress the 
tenants $o injured ; tb« more p^icularly as 
Hm yt&arly leviim have increased and are hh 
creaising/'* 

If Sir WilHaro Petty's principles are coarreqt, 
and that a system of taxation is iniquitoi:^ 
which is unequal in its pressure, useless in t^ 
destination, and obi^ure in its ijipppsitioii^; }S 
net a strong ease made out, towards demoo- 
atmting the county levies of Ireland to be, in 
fi&spects the moat important, objoetionable, aad 
injurious? . 

II. But, pecuniary losses, are not the only 
Mril to which the peaiiants of Ireland are liable^ 
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* I|a4 tbese srand jurors been admirers of Whig princi- 
ples^lliey might have parodied, to the lastivords, Mr. Shum* 
iiig> relation ia the EoglMi Houie of Camaians. 
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lAn iiidifitiite poi<^r of oppressk^ iib^ confidecT 
to the ministers bf these -local irDf^bsitioHS,>'aiid 
is taK)st cmeliy^exerted by theini ^The Mrhole, 
dr any part 'of. these levies, m?iy ibe recovered 
by the siltamaTy of process oldistress and sale. 
This efficacious, but sevferfe' remedy,' is so' tie- 
Infieiifdons ah ihsttrument, thi^t its powers shotild 
be confided to individuals irith the greatest 
caution;— its 6pefatibns watched with the 
greatest jealousy. BeMreien a iMidlord and a 
tehaht the cai^e iS peculiar: *the former is sup- 
posed to deal'upon liberal terms ; Jie allows thp 
purchaser of the commodity he brings. ^ to 
market six months credit fer the discharge 
of his engagement ; and might be liable to con- 
istant lo^d if hie W^re not spetially^ protected by 
the legislature. His interei^ also,' and that of 
Jris tenantry i& Iblend^d. i ^Tliey . must l^e flow- 
''i-ishihg, tblt he ittay become opulent .Their 

* improvement is his -security. An act .of aajus- 
tice to them te^ittes one of injury to hiinself. 
Thus the hands » Of ^ti^ landlord: may be 
strengthened, and yet the prosperity of the 

^tenant cOntitiufe tmindaiKgefed; The claim of 

• interest, asl WdM^ as' the obligations 6i duty/ eat- 
«ire the protection of the landlord. As indi- 
viduals,., the parties are brought into contact 

.immediate, or.ii^dirgct.. .. CJl^pjg,! tp,. indujljgeiice 
may be mcade m)d admitteiJf :!?nd( th^ J9^t xe- 
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tae^S, ^ Ai^rff^B t^n4 <saJk : . jtbis ulfmtt ratio, is 
selfjtoc^ .edf^eK^i ;l3iil^ ulider veryi peculiar <!ciii- 
cum6;t^n(;^B. i It, m through th<^e *^ certaio 
J5tram?rs,./Well refined/' that thisitiolentmed^ 
cki^is,^dapt^ t^>;pur,Bntish CQ«i|Bititu;tioii«; . 
,, lu ;th? £{xaipp|e»to be:Con^idei;tdy »o^ ef 
ifaese h^ppy ippdifications, exist. ThejCioU^Ctor, 
or the^ sub-collector, the dej^ity, orthedepw 
ty's doMhlc-r-tbis ;S^adow Qf ^ shade — \^ seldom 
'^9u|id by aupiy re^^r^ints, leither of character or 
of , b^evpl/BOfce; \T\^ere is, ao common bond 
between him. and the peasaDtti^y,;: qr : if connexr- 
ion r.^ii^t, the ii^tereats of tbe parties . vary i in- 
ve^fsdy with each ; other ; for, - tihe jc^jLle<^or!i^ 
faigfaiei^t : pr((^^ts ar? deiiyed ^onji his nKoM^i aj4- 
verse prtOceed^Qgs...^He r^^m^bles; t^^o^e . o^psr 
BQ9 aijd lichens, , )Wbich bnty^thriye amidsft the 
winter and de3Dla,tioti ofa^ll around :thein. He 
.(iarea not what may he^ his- mode^ of collection, 
p^-ovided they, ai:e , jToamd .prQd,".ctive. His an- 
Ahorilgr: is. but .^t^nipprary ; Jts exi^tiQi^j w? 
wath9ut . cpiitrq);il ;. . iilmpst lyittipift- reBpqnsflr 
biiity:~T-Hi8*.TOdiYidu?il. profit Js,,eYC!ry tfeiii^g 
-general lf¥'s^is, uuimpprtant in. his ^nim^ 
ti^.^.;He),i^.ponnqcted wit^ ^^e peas^;:by 
00 IJ^g,; fii^t\^^; of. graljitude oy,, of. lippp^oql^r 
vested with a controul over thousands of inha- 
bitants, if any difficulties; ^^cur i% making the 
levies, aii. extent of ^(mt^yi aieasired by the 
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sqttAre fliiK becdmins tte scMe «f his d^rtih 
tations. It in not a irittgle fortti which suffers, 
M in the transactioii between landlord and 
tenant ; but entire parishes are laid waste : the 
manor pounds arjs unable to contain the catdd 
which are distrained ; and joumies of uiileci are 
undertaken to effect a sale, and to procure puk^ 
^aser». These levies become " une servitude 
|rablique, dont Oil a reduit Itnjustice en 979- 
tftme, cotnine pour lui donner une ombre d^ 
jni^re.'** The {iHncij^e of this tax is of a na- 
ture which tends to an unlimited increase. 

It has no counterftcl^g fo^ce to keep ii» 
^Vigmentation within the limits of prndence. 
It is liable to the objMtiOn, which Hnme 
^Mtagiy ^o/r^ against a capitfeition tak. ^* It 
is so easy to inld ja. little more and a little 
more^ to the autn deAoanded, that these tasteis 
Aire a))t to become altogether oppressive and in- 
ioiemble. On the other hand, a duty on com* 
modities checks itself, and ^ prince will soon 
"kti that an increase Of ^^e impost, is no in- 
€¥6ase of revenue/'t ^^^ description of Ware 
itt folly realiised ; '^ cttterttm in HiberniA €X- 
A^ctiones istae tan!to rigore et insoIentiA fueruMt 
ifenpodte, ne^ue porro i^ertis temporibus nteque 
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lock limiteit^; at.mde ptrofloxierttnt 
et extirpatio tnultorum; alii ociosi fecti, miM* 
mruni et maioriiiii temporum eventuttt ex{>ec- 
tAniDtk*^ Such are tiie contingencies with 
which the Grand Jury Laws are attended ; such 
are the results which have too frequently been 
witnessed > and which wafrant the quaint coii« 
demnation of Baron Finglas ; " these are evils 
which would destroy hell itself, if that they 
were ^med in the san^/'f 

The principles of wdl regulated finance 
are ably stated by Mr. Bentham; they are 
here transcribed. Wit^ what ingenious mis* 
chi^ t^ Irish county levies have been de^ 
vis^, and in what t^omplete opposition they 
are framed to the wise maxims of this theore- 
tical legislator! *^ Le premier objet de ta 
fibEiance; trouver de Targent sans eontrainte, 
sans jkire eprouver k pereomie la peine de 
cDuteainteet de prrvaHon. 2d objeft; ^^^ ^* 
sorte que ceMe peine de contminfte et de pri^ 
vaCion sort reduite k son moindro terme. Sme 
Afejet ^ eiviter de ftw^e nattre ^des maux acces- 
doires k Tobligalioii de payer llmpd*."^ in 

T'*""*^-*'^-*-' ------'» -'l irHT_,.ii' I It T ■ t'-i" t " -^^.^....i .»^«-^MA^- 

. * Atstiqmt, tkihem. cap. Riii. 

t A Bi«viat of the Getting of Ireland and the Decaie of 
{he same, by Pat. Finglas, Squire, ttikd^Baron of ihe £x« 
cbeqaer.^-iianu* Hiibeniia« 

t Traites de Legidation» f« t. p. 347* 
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mehte of cc^sti^qt .and , pmation , wa . a^ce^ 
sive, (vom tbeir a^cting tho^e classes pp W;ha9i 
they fair, with the greatest, weight 2d. That 
th^ puQishmeots of constraint . and pdvation 
are involved to their iHghest power. 3d. That 
the accessary evils attending these impositions 
are more grievous than the impositions them* 
selves 

III. Admitting that, hitherto^ . no argnraentsi 
may have been advanced, su£Kcient)y power- 
ful, to warrant the conclusions drawn from 
their consideration, one topic regains, undis- 
cussed, upon which the success of the c^Ose 
might yfet be staked — the effects • of tbe- pre* 
seotment laws upo^n the character of the Iriah 
people. 

The condition of the peasantjf?y of Ireland 
has, it is admitted, improved in some-particu- 
lars; \}VLi it must, still be acknowledged to re^ 
main . attended ^ith circumstance^ of.mieiery 
and oppression. When the peas^^nt. is not mad- 
dened into an, in/uriated resi^tanc^,. or soured 
by incessant: disappointment, hfi exhibits a 
melancholy &pecie£L.xf mental hopelessness, 
mistaken by a careless observer for indolent 
content/ UuimJ^tpVed^ by;edutalioa, the rcr 
straints of moral duty bei^nie' dimmished in 
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feoroe. Contiraially* fearful of deoeit, has. mind 
be<^otmes deceitful. Oppressed with /buptheos 
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^,.11* l^e ii^tional chanu^^erof Ireland,, ^hib its, to thj^td^j 
4l|e ^consequences of tjie misgoveroment and oppression un4er 
which for centuries it /abo.ured. To recur to the crimes of 
former times is impolitic ; it only '^ervfes tb'bfeate exB^pe- 
ratioit, to increase the pressure" of e)tisting grieVanccfeV *r* 
the melancb^Ty < accounts? o€ [Spencer;* airi> i Fergilsi IMor*- 
risninyt np tQferei«B^.tieQ€| be;.aia:d& (T^f ai«9i^t^^sf^jn of 
gQvei:iiin^ |i;e|^nd, n^ay be edtimated from, two^ pl^ns s«ig[- 
gested by men of. wisdom and experience. . Harrington, iu 
his Oceana, recommends that '*' Ireland should be'ordeted 
as might be best iot the purse'of England, and ^/tf«ife«*W4 
ktt^hyii^ vfJevfsrt 'Sir- W.; Petty. reiastMis ui^ theiioUiwiig 
in^ner^ ^ Thff« , are . apfiang- tiie {^ovrer r (ri^^ . pojt i^9y«e 
• 999009' iYi^affa<idr\vvpmen ^uanrfigeablcy i^or yiro^ld^^vc 
2,000 annuajly grow up «s such, Whej^fore, .if the one half 
of the said women were in one year, and the other half in 
another year, transported into England, and disposed-, of^ 
one to each parish, ^nd as manj English brought back, and 
married to the Irish, the whole work 'of union Srofild'b** 
accoinplislied."||. What might be the ottier dfFect^ of ^tSs'Sn- 
eorporation the politcal arithmeticisiin' stopi 'ridt *lo iffqtiirc. 
If such were the views of the ihe6Hsi^**afa*d pliilds'ophpts, 
what were likely to be the practices of captMns and linif^r- 
takers, as they were significantly' termed, ''entrusteu Vith 

* Spencer's View of Ireland, i590, p. 166. 
+ P. M. his ten Yeeres Travell, 16^7) fol. book iii. 
J Harrington's'Wofks, fbl. 1656^.tntroduction. 
jl Sir W. Petty's PoL Anatomy, p; 3-21. 
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dis^nroportiooed to his strength^ be \ockM 
anxiously around for any liieans of extriear 
tion. Under such circumstances the present^ 
ment system seems calculated to continue this 
indigence, to produce his degradation. It has 
already been shewn that, as a tax, it is severely 
felt, and that, as an engine of oppression, its 
effects are incalcuHble. lo addition to these 
<$on6iderations, the temptations to firaud which 
it holds out, to a ^eaSrantry- indigent wid m* 
Educated, are nearly irresistible. Let a tenant 
be supposed in arrear, and without any inde- 
pendant means of paying off the demands of 
his landlord. No attMspt need here be made, 
to describe the odious negoeiations which too 
frequently occur. The delightful and patriotic 
annalist of Irish manners, has painted the dc^- 
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the controttl of Irebnd. If the Irish became ^ " granda- 
nieale rosai et seiaplici*^ if the proverb is well aqpplied« 
'* if aegro was not n^ro. Irishman would be negro."t It is 
kss the fanlt.of the people, than. Ijie' crime of the goTem- 
ment ** Nos Tertus sont a nous, nos defauts sont les 
^* Totres**! is a fair answer to those who revile the Irish as 
a nation. 



"* Relationi id Bentiv«(gUo. 

t Berkely's Worfcs-^JiUscelUnits. 

t U» fiiiwses Iafi4eHt6S| 17«S* 
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grading scene in colours so animated and so 
correct, that her accurate delineation need only 
be transcribed. The dramatis person®, are 
Lord Colambre, and Larry Brady his cha- 
rioteer ; the scene of action, that luxurious 

vehicle, an Irish post-chaise. 

# # * * * . 

" The travellers came, at this moment, with- 
m view of a range of about twenty-four men 
and boys, sitting astride oft twenty-four heaps 
of broken stones, on each side of the road. 
They were all armed with hammers, with 
which they began to pound With great diligence 
and noise as soon as they saw the carriage. 

" The chaise passed between these batteries, 
the stones flying on all sides. 

" * How are you Jem ? How are you Phil ? " * 
said Larry. " ' But hold your hand, can't you, 
while I stop and get the stones out ^ of the 
horses' feet. So you're making lip the rinty are 
you, for Denni^ }*» 

" * Aye, its the rtnf/ sure enough, we're 
pounding out for him* For he sent the driver 
round, last Saturday was eight days, to warn 
us he would be down himself on Monday, to 
take a sweep amongst us; and there is only 
six clear days Saturday se'nnight, before the 
assizes, sure ; so we must see and get it finish- 
ed any ways, to clear the presentment against 

M 
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the swearing day.; for he, aud Paddy Harty 
i^ th« overseers themselves^ aad Paddy is to 
swear to it.' " 

" * Dennis is it ? Then you've Q»e great com- 
fprt djad security, that he won't be particular 
about the swearing ; for since ever he ttad a 
head Upon his shoulders, an oath never stuck 
in Dennis's throat.' " 

" * Foor cmtpres I ' " cos^ini^fsd Jjarry to 
Lord Colapnijbare, ' tli^y couldn^t kee|> their cattlr^ 
out of pound, nor themselves out of jail> but 
by making this road; " 

" * Is r/Oftd-ma(k,]ilg^ then, a very profitable 
business? Have road-maker3 higher wages than, 
i^ny athei? men in tjiis part of the country ? '" 

" ' It is, and it iiji'tnrrthey hi^ve, and they 
haV€)n't,jG)|0^ your honpr,' " 

*' * I do pot understiM3>d yon.' " 

** • No* beca-a^e you're an Englishman ; but 
ru shew you how it is^ It i» where there'» no 
jantleman over these under agents, as hfore, 
they dp. as.tbey plase. And when they have 
9€A the laiwik th^y go| rs^sonahbr, to poior era? 
ture& at a raiik'^rint that oan't iivo and pay the 
rint, they sfty— '" 

"*Wha«iys?'?' 

^' ' These under-^gents that have no coin- 
scimceatalL Not ail, but some» like Dennis, 
$ays, says he, nigeiyQuaroad.tomak€ up the 
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rint ; that id, plttse your bonour, the a|entl^ getd 
them a presintment for so tnaiiy perches of 
road from the grand jury at twice thfe pride 
that would make the road; attd tenants ai^; by 
this means, as they take the rbad by contract, 
at tihe price given by the county; able to pay 
all they get by the job, over and above pota^ 
toes and salt, back again to the agent for the 
arrear upon the land. Do I make your honour 
sinsible ? ' "* . 

Here has been given a detail of the whole 
proceeding. The grand jury deceived, or in- 
fluenced — the peasant forced, by necessity, to 
fraud or perjury — the public pillaged, an4 the 
profit of these infamous transactions en^ossed 
by some degraded swiiidler. The conduct of 
the legislature has practically bec<mJe a refine- 
ment of cruelty. Within sight, and within 
reach of a distressed peasantry, are placed the 
most tempting buts. A sacrifice of principle — 
two false oaths are alone required.. Is it wise, 
or is it just, thus to set allthe interests and pas- 
sions of men in violent motion, and to attempt 
to check their course with a formula of affida- 
vits? How soon do these official oaths sink 
into utter insignificance a3 a restraint; though 
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* Tales of Fusliioiiiible Life^ vol. irt f. 149« 
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8tiU in re-action, degrading the mind which 
violates their sanction ! Is this a situation . in 
which any people ought to be placed? , 

Oaths become daily of less importance in the 
opinion of the multitude, and a permanent * 
source of evil is introduced, which leaves pro- 
perty and liberty without safeguard and pro- 
tection. For " perjury in its general conse- 
quences, strikes at the security of reputation, 
fortune, and even of life itself, f" 

If £^y scruples of conscience remain in the 
bosom of the peasant, some accommodating 
magistrate, who is ^^ not particular about an 
oath," smooths the first descent to guilt : 

'^The honour^ justice speaks ; at his eontroul 
Remorse and conscience quit the struggling soul ; 
He tries each art, reproves each dull deky. 
Allures to guiltier worlds, and leads the way," 

The unfortunate peasant^n^.^ himself within 
reach of a most tremendotis machine, and is 
forced to chuse between the alternatives of par- 
taking of its motion, or being crushed by its 
weight. He sees around him the profits to be 
obtained by guilt ; he feels at every visit from the 



^ *' Le crime d'un delinquant de mauvaise foi e§t u^tf 
cause permanente de mal." — Traites de Legislation, tome ii* 
p. 2M. 

t Paley's Moral Pfailosoidiyi vol. i. p. 198, 
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collector, the uiconvehience of his conscien* 
tiousness; he may fall into temporary embar* 
rassment ; illness ot misfortune may reduce his 
family to distress, the landlord's rent unpaid, 
tlie future possession of his farm, and the con- 
sequent support of his children is endangered. 
Means of immediate relief are held within his 
grasp. Will he — nay, can he, refuse to em- 
brace them? **flis poverty but not his will 
consents." I'he sacred boundary is over-passed, 
and a return is beyond his power. Initiated 
in crime, he will become desperate in its pro- 
secution, or harden his heart against the up- 
braidings of remorse. He becomes the point 
from which all criminal proceedings radiate ; 
' he introduces the young, and he confirms the 
old in the practice of crime. 

*^ The centre mov*d, the circle straight sifcceeds. 
Another stiU, and still another sprends."* 

It is among individuals of thii^ description, 
that the most dangerous spirit of disaffection 
will be found to exist: gloomy and dissatisfied 
with themselves, conscious of having forfeited 
all right to self-esteetn, they shake off the me- 
mory of the past, in scenes of riot and turbii^ 
lence. Amongst them« the secret assassin, the 
nightly depredators arise. The plunder of the 
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public is not ht remenred from the plimder of 
mdiTiduals. Profits illegitimate aad excessiTe 
lead to idleness discontented and. dangerous ; 
and from rapine to murder the steps are few. 

Fpr do such characters stand alone; con^ 
nected with the jobbers in ihe class above 
them, their offences are winked at, to secure a 
share in the plunder. Such individuals. carry 
all before them' in a contest^ tvhere. fraud and 
peculation are the surest qualifications for 
&U4^cesa<^ They are bound together by a con^ 
sciousness of each other's guilt; and unless a 
quarrel occurs, respecting the booty, they con*^ 
tinue faithful to - their Associates in crime* 
The good, as well as the weak, shrink from 
d^ds of infamy which, however they defiiore,. 
they are unable to punish* 

The perversion €i mind, and total want of 
principle produced by these dreadful^ these in- 
iquitous laws, are beyond all calculation. At 
the summer assize, 1814, for the county of 
Limerick, during the investigation of the prcf 
sentments, perjuries, frauds, and forgeries were 
clearly proved. No effectual steps were taken 
against any of the criminals, who were left at 
liberty to attempt anew the plunder of indivi- 
duals and of the public* Yet this impunity 
does not arise from any deficiency of penal 
enactments ; for in the wot d« of Lord Boling- 
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broke; " thekls^ws res^aal^i^ tUa devijL in many 
respecis^ particularly in this ; they are^ at once 
tibje temp tei:^ and, the torioi^ers : they wake the 
•crii^iaal aud they puiii^b the eriin/e*"^ In> 
short, no Q|:h^r.6fieqts of th^e oaths^ are visible, 
foqt the horrible guilii df breaking them ; and 
a^ a^ olid $ootch^$mphlet^i$ dbseiit^^s, '^ whilst 
thingi^ arehroughjtto this'p^s^ it ought sadly 
to be lfi|id ' to h^rt^ whetfaev out of poise re* 
spect to: tbefQasQ^ o^the mo$t )iigh God, it oieiay 
not be a safer coiurse, to Jay a^tde the sMreariiig 
a^d the iippoeing of these 6athg», wfat^h do so 
notoriously , tend to the corrupting ofmem's 
minds j, and the searing iof thj^ir • Qonscienee^.f. 

Wm address ourselves to the; refieoting port 
of the community — we ask thes^ whether the 
system we hs^ve described, -can b^ otmtinued-^ 
whether^ it is not in itself so radically vicious, 
that reform or modification is. wholly imprac- 
ticable. We ask, whether laws, which loosen 
all th^e ties of moral restraint — which iiinder^ 
mine the foundations of all civil and criminal 
proceedings, by annihilating.the obligation of 
an oath — whioh^jenabla base and profligate 
men to obtain a jpaest <}0ng€a'ous extent pf in- 
fluence — ^which becosjf^ tb? sousOe of indefi- 
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nite oppression — whith sanction a vain ex- 
penditure of public money, and pennit a frau- 
dulent method of account; we ask, whether 
such laws can be continued. An argument* 
has not been maintained against the use of 
this code, from its abuse. This is not the 
sickle which has cut the reaper's hand; it is, 
on the contrary, an engine so inartificially 
formed, and so mischievously wielded, as to 
destroy whatever is feiir or useful within^l^he 
circle of its destructive influence. 

The national independence of Ireland has 
been yielded up — her national representation 
liinited — she appeals t6 the magnanimity and 
honour of the imperial parliament, to {>erfbrm 
the trust which it has assumed. Ireland de- 
, mands a wise and unprejudiced consideration 
of these laws by the legislature, from every pos- 
^sible motive. She demands it as the means of 
augmenting her wealth, from the policy of par- 
liament^ — as the pledge of domestic tranquillity 
from its wisdom — as the source of her moral 
improvement from its virtue. Upon absentee 
proprietors, Ireland lays a double claim ; ^s 
possessors of an important share of national 
wealth, their interests are idaitified with a re- 
fottn of Irish expenditure ; as representatives 
of national territory, they are bound to support 
§yery measure for the redress of Irish griev- 
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ances. Their task i^ h<»M>urabl69 dtid ltd con« 
sekntious discharge must be fts grateful to their 
feelings* as serviceable to their interests. 

^' Mostrarse iodiferente k las desdichas 
, Doblarlas es ; y hacer un beneficio 
De aquel que lo recibe hacerse dueno/** 

Upon the right honourable gentleman who 
has taken up the subject, the ntmbst reliance 
is placed. He has had an instrument within 
his grasp, which might have been perverted 
tu the worst of pturposes ; and he has himself 
proposed to limit its powers, and controul its 
operation. For such conduct he is fully en- 
titled to the confidence of his country ; let him 
redeem the pledge which he has given, he will 
.be entitled to her gratitude. 
' Unless the representatives of Ireland are die- 
posed *' to die, and make no sign/* let them 
upon this occasion step forward, and give some 
tokens of their political existence, beyond the 
circulation of their names, through the poet 
offices of the United Kingdom. Let them not 
dread the resentment of diaappointed jobbers ; 
they .will acquire the effectual support of the 
wise and good ; and it is to be hoped that the 
latter are the increasing party. May it never 

* Don Juan Melender Valdes. 
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be with justice imputed to our representatives^ 
that ''ambition or avarice have jostled them 
out of the straight line of duty ; or, that the 
great foe of the offices of active life, the master- 
vice in men of business, a degenerate and in- 
glorious sloth has made them flag and languish 
in their course.* If they perform the duties 
which they are bound to fulfil, and if the inde- 
pendent spirit of the English part of the l^s- 
lature assist their honourable endeavours, every 
thing may be expected from such co-operation. 
If it be true that '' thef st<^ck of materials by 
which any nation is rendered flourishing are its 
industry, its knowledge, its skill, its morals, 
its execution of justice, and its courage ;" let 
those practices be abolished, by which our itii- 
dustry is checked, our knowledge perverted, 
our skill misapplied, our morals contaminated, 
the execution of justice impeded, and all public 
spirit annihilated.' Though its abuses have 
not been made the subject of factious complaint 
or party declamation, it may truly be question- 
ed^ "whether any one measure could produce 
such general and permanent happiness as the 
effectual reform of the grand jury code. By 



* Barkers Speech — Bristol Election, 
t Burke's Letter to Sir H. Langrishe. 
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Buch a step the tranquillity of Ireland would 
be maintained ; her progressive improvement 
promoted; and from Irish tranquillity and im- 
provement may be traced the most efficient 
strength, and the most secure prosperity of 
Britain ; 
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FART SECOND. 



The observations hitherto made, have been 
the results of experience aind of conviction; 
they have therefore been advanced with confi- 
dence. In proceeding to investigate a possible 
remedy for the evils complained of, the tone of 
certainty must be exchanged for that of hesita- 
tion ; experience being here to be replaced by 
conjecture. Rational opponents, as well as pre- 
judiced enemies, rise up against theorists and 
projectors, whose visions have so frequently 
been stigmatized as delusive and impracticable, 
that some degree of mistrust ever attends their 
consideration. 

It is not easy to suggest a plan calculated to 
replace a system, great in its extent, and in its 
cpnsequences. On the present occasion, it is 
undertaken with the utmost diffidence. In- 
deed, if it were not felt an imperative duty to 
suggest a remedy, after having pointed out a 
grievance, this Essay would have terminated 
with the foregoing statements. In political 
questions, the discussion in general turns up- 
on a choice of difllculties: the plan to be 
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chosen, may more ratiooally be called the least 
imperfect, than the best. It is therefore, easy 
for any pernon %vbo inquires " too curiously,^ 
.to point <Hit defects in any system; and it is 
only by striking out a. project more salutary in 
its consequences than the evils coonplained o^ 
that the objections of a r^nnist become esi^ 
titled to attentioiu 

It is from this motive alooe, that thelbllovnng 
scheme is brou^t forward, and not from any 
confidences in the writer's opmion-^a confi- 
dence which would be . equally mij^laeed and 
presumi^uous, at a moinent when the subject 
undef review ba& been introduced b^re the 
House of Commons* 

Upon thea^ccura^y of the statements^ hitherto 
made, the utmost conftdence i& ciaimM^^tfae 
^lans which follow are likely to possesB no 
other merit b»t what must ever attend .good in- 
tentions) and a deep ssense'of. the important 
jsi^bject to which; they ape applied. They also 
claim some notice from tbeir on^jmahlty ; fo^^ 
hitherto, it seems otaly to have been contem- 
plated, Aiirther to prosecute those attempts at 
refoim^ wbiob for two hundred years have 
ibei^K tried ; and» during(tim» hundred iyBac8,-ha!ve 
"been acknowledged ineffeotiiidU The present 
miietae ventures ito euggeMi mi abaMkmli«it of 
AbQisyatea* Altogethiel;^ 
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The tnahagement of the piibtic roads hsB 
heetif in most European countries, committed 
either to the government, or to the people. Each 
of these alternatives is attended with important 
objfections. Under the former, the English 
statute labour, and the Irish Grand Jury Laws, 
appear alike objectionable : under the latter, 
the corv6es of continental Europe, have led to 
the mort flagitious tyranny. Even in the 
British empire, wher6 a milder government 
exists, becaiise a greater vigilance of popular 
contiroul is kept alive, it would seem by no 
means adviseable to vest such additional 
powers in the crown. The history of the com^ 
missioners of sewers, abundantly proves, how 
dangerous would be such an experiment In 
Ireland, this iiiterfereQce of gov^nment would 
be peculiarly objectionable. The annual dis- 
tribution of an immense income, broken into 
small suQis, and distributable at pleasure, 
would enable any ministry to obtain a most 
UQConstituticmal preponderance* The powers 
of influence, already excessive, would be incal- 
culably increased; and government favouns 
m%ht be bestowed in such a manner, as to 
escape or baflie all animadversion. '^ A small 
sum in aid of places and pensions, of fears and 
expectations; might serve for the ordinary 
charges oi* annual corruption^ and a small 
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sa^iiig reserved every year, might produce at 
the end of seven, a fund sufficient for the extrar 
ordinary purposes of septennial corruption,"* 
** Were jobbings in such a case, to be intro- 
duced, it would be jobbing by wholesale^ 
jobbing, without redress. A power of controul 
may also be reasonably claimed by the partial 
who supply the ways and means : they may 
fairly claim a right to inquire into the disposal 
of taxes drawn from their own pockets. The 
county funds of Ireland are chiefly raised from 
the most destitute class in society : the occu* 
pying cottager tenants : these fonds should^ 
therefore, be watched with the greatest jear' 
lousy, and every possible precaution, taken 
against their unnecessary augmentation. They 
should be considered a sacred deposit, strictly 
appropriated, and exclusively expended, for 
the advantage of the community. But, govern- 
ment expenditure is not often controuled by 
economy ; on the contrary, it must necessarily 
be conducted on less advantageous terms than 
the affairs of private men. It is not, therefore^ 
with goverment, that powers t^an safely be 
lodged, which, above all things, require eco- 
nomy in their administration. 



* BoIiDgbroke— Dissertation on Parties, Letter six. 
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If these notions are correct, and that the con- 
clusions drawn in the first part of this Essay 
are likewise accurate, it should seem, that 
neither by government, nor yet by the grand 
juries, ought the controul of the public works 
to be exercised. In whom then can it be 
Tested ? — In order to resolve this question, 
a few previous inquiries are necessary. 

The management of the roads will, in every 
country, be found to require two governing 
principles. For the theory, engineering science, 
and general views: for the practice, local 
Jiabits, and local information. In both cases 
permanent attention,* and some practicable re- 
dress of grievances shotild indispensably be 
provided. The plan suggested by the writer 
of this Essay may now be hazarded ; and, if it 
is found to possess any of the qualifications 
here adverted to, it may claim some superiority 
over the system at present in force ; in which, 
all of them are wanting. 

Let there be entrusted to the Lord Lieute- 
nant in council, an authority to divide the 
counties of Ireland into such districts, as upon 
survey and evidence shall appear adviseable. 
N9 district to exceed acres. These dis- 



* An effectual mode of account. 
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tricts aire to rephu^e tbe preseot baronktl 
divisioiis, in ev^ry particular relating to the 
mattagement of th^ public roads. 

Let a board of eoDtroul be appointed by 
goi^rttnaeDt, in Dublio, eon»stiiigof com- 
missicmerSy and a chairman ; four of these, at 
the least, to be ciril engineers, bound to Tisit 
the proTinces of Irekmd twice in the year, and 
to attend at the spring and summer assizes of 
each county, and each county of a city. 
These c^fficert to hold their sitnatioiiis during 
pleasure. 

Let <lie grand juries of Ireland aeveraUy ap- 
point, for every district within tWir jurisdic- 
tion,, one poractioal road surveyor. These $ur* 
reyors to continue in employmmt during good 
bcbaidour, and itf)t to be superseded by the 
gnuid jury till after an investigation and cobh- 
viction iu open court. All aach surveyors to 
obtean the security of some landed propi^ietor, 
tritiiim the county possessing the qual^ation 
<tf £ per annum : '^ such securities, when 

approved of by the grand jury, to enter into 
recognizances before a commissioner of ike 
Court of E^cbeqiier for taking affidavits, to 
ddubie the amount'^ of the district levy. " No 
wanants to be issuable till a certificate pf the .. 
eDrolment of the recogniasance is lodged in tbe 
treasurer'^ kamk." The ccmditioii of this eor 

o 
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gagement is to be the security of the public 
' money in the hands of the surveyor* All per- 
sons entering into their recognizances are to 
be esteenoied supervisors without salary; both 
supervisor and surveyor to account upon oath 
for all sums expended under their direction ; 
in the same manner as supervisors and their 
deputies now account under the 49 Geo. III. 
cap. 

At each spring and summer assize, let a 
power be vested in the grand juries of present- 
ing a sum not exceeding £ for every districts 
This sum to be considered in the nature of a 
vote of credit^ for the service of the two quarters 
next ensuing. These sums to be drawn from 
the treasurer of the county, upon the joint 
affidavit of the supervisor and the surveyor, 
accompanied by a statemeat of past payments, 
and a sketch of future disbursements. No 
money to be drawn, juore. than seven days 
previous to the commencement of the intended 
works, nor any payment from the treasurer 
to exceed the estimated expenditure of the 
following fortnight. 

Half yearly reports to be prepared by the 
supervisors and surveyors of the several dis- 
tricts, stating the condition of the works com- 
mitted to their charge, the expenses. incurred, 
the improvements projected, the rates of labo^F 
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pafd, &c^ &c. &c. These reports to be laid l>e- 
fbre the quarter sessions, held in the town next 
ndjoining to each district, accompanied by 
corresponding vouchers, authenticating each 
item of the account. At these quarter sessions 
the travelling engineer of the Tjoard of controul 
niust attend, and his approval of the surveyor's 
report, or his dissent from it, must be inscribed 
upon that document. Objections may be 
taken by any freeholder of the county to a 
part, or the whole of these reports : such ob- 
jections to be laid before the grand jury, and 
tried in the nature of a traverse : the plaintiff^ 
however, being allowed his costs in case he ob- 
tains a verdict against the presentment. These 
reports to be printed at the public expense, 
and sold at the office of thie secretary to th^ 
grand jury. Two copies are to be reserved; 
one for the grand jury, the other to be lodged 
with the controulibg office in the capital. 

The duties of the grand juries wQuId be the 
examination of these reports of ail the districts 
within their jurisdiction, which should be laid 
before them, authenticated upon oath of the 
supervisor and surveyor, approved of by the 
travelling engineer, and passed at quarter ses- 
sions. Upon each of these reports it would 
be the province of the grand jury to record its 
opinion. A complaint against any officer em- 

o2 
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^Ibyed ulider thifi system may be kid btfore 
the grand jury by tbe surveyor, the 8ii{>erTi0or, 
by any freeholder ,at quarter aesi^ons, by the 
board of controul, or by the travelling esigioecar. 
The decision of tbe grand, jury to be concla- 
siye ; but all such decisions, as wdll as the in* 
vestigations which lead to them/' to benmde in 
open court. Tbe opinions of the grand jury 
upon the separate reports, to be printed at the 
conclusion of the assizes. All future levies (o 
be made upon the several districts ; tiie «nur- 
veyors perfomung the duties of h^ constaU^ 
and becoming entitled to the fees at present 
collected. No distress to be made witfaouit th^ 
warrant of a magistrate^ in which is specified 
the exact sum to be raised, and the quantity of 
ground from whence it is to be levied. The 
number of such distresses, and the sums ftir 
which they are made, to be included in each 
half'^yearly report. All sums within a certain 
limit to be provided by the district; all above 
a specified sum to be coilected upon tlie county 
at large. The mode of applottment to be re- 
corded in .the half-yearly reports. The board 
of controul to preserve the reports sent in fnm 
the district surv^ors throughout Ireland, to* 
gether with the. consequent jisdgments of die 
grand juries, and to compile from thence an 
annual statement to be laid before parliament. 
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and plane /or Hridges, liew Hues 
<tf commuDitialion— all to originate in this de- 
partmeat. The circuits of the engineers to 
yary conttfiuaUy ; a new offix^er succeeding to 
«acfc toar of duty^, with every assize. The 
prraent grand jury powers relating to jails^ 
charitable inStitujtions, and officers' salaries, to ' 
coRtiftite unaltiered. 

It may not be useless to inquire into the 
probable consequ/ences of the suggestions now 
Jaid before the public. But first, to guard 
against an objectioia» whjch may perhaps be 
ui^ed. The system may be condemned as 
compUemted in its mechanism. One sentence of 
^eomire thus applied is always more popular, 
and sometimes more powerful, than the most 
matured arguments. « On^-eonsideration, so 
swe^ing an objection may not appear appli- 
cable in the present instance. But even if it 
w«re» complex machinery, which fulfils the 
objects of its destination, imay be preferred to 
animal force, more simple in its nature, but 
less effectual in its results. Yet, if •complica- 
tion be a sufficient objecti^^n in the present 
Grand Jury Lawa, i^oidplicatioa is indeed to be 
found : 2S t^ontrolless appointed half yearly, 
!^00 deponents, 1400 affidavits,* foimed the 
vianguaard of the preaeotment army in tbe 
€mmAy oi Lim^ck for ^priiig 1614. Ten bif h 
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constables, 36 petty constables, supervisors 
without salary, contractors without duties; 
these are succeeded by 7090 overseers, 464 
grants of money — " hos tota armenta sequun- 
tur" — an innumerable multitude of accounting 
affidavits, and undischarged queries, attended 
by a corresponding train of ovefseers and de- 
ponents. If the scheme contained in this Essay 
ii§ censurable from its want of simplicity, what 
reviewer can invent terms of critical vitupe- 
ration sufficiently strong to stigmatize the 
" confusion worse confounded" of existing 
laws. In one point alone they are simple — 
most marvellously simple — ^and there the mo- 
dern projector does not intend to rival their 
wonderful unity of design. — He does not ven- 
ture to recommend that the very same person 
should plan, estimate, execute, and account 
for the expenditure. 

Having endeavoured to remove this prelimi- 
nary objection, an inquiry may be instituted 
into the probable operations of the plan now 
submitted to public consideration. This in- 
quiry will be pursued, in the same order, in 
which the previous details have stood, that the 
causes and effects may with more facility be 
Compared. 

The division of Ireland, into reasonable dis- 
tricts, would at once remedy the inequality of 
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the present baronies, and the evils which that 
inequality produces. These districts, being of 
a moderate size, would have but one interest ; 
their inhabitants might watch the proceedings, 
both of the collectors and the surveyors, with 
the most jealous attention. * The entire con- 
duct of these individuals . would be brought 
within the sphere of their observation, and 
identified with their most immediate interests. 
The maps of the Irish counties, and the post 
office surveys for mail coach roads, would 
furnish dates for the accomplishment of this 
object ; and the attention of a few years would 
supply any deficiency in these materials. 

The board, established in Dublin, would give 
a scientific direction to the public wQrks of the 
entire kingdom. The commissioners holding 
their ofiices, under the crown, during pleasure, 
would be at once independant of the grand 
juries, and removable by ministry in case of 
any misconduct. 

The surveyors nominated by the grand juries, 
would not, as at present, find it their interest 
to take as much and to expend as little as 
they can. Their profits would be certain, their 
salaries would be sufficient, to make the situa- 
tion one of ambition to an industrious farmer^ 
or to a respectable clerk. Such men would 
cling to an office of fifty or sixty pounds,, an- 
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mul income ; and would Heel a tieC^ty in per^ 
formiiKg;^ its duties from their not Iwiog nm&v- 
aUe by priTate maiice or cabal. The supers 
visor vnovkk hare no interest m the traneaction, 
but that of the ecmiomy of die levies, and the 
fairness, of their expenditure. He would be 
most strictly boand to watch the conduct of 
the surveyor ; becaiuse, harviBg entered into a 
recognizance, conditioned upon the good hkh 
of the latter, an exteot might, at once, be is- 
sued against his property, in case of fraud or 
defalcation. The affidavits, both of the super- 
visor and surveyor, being taken in open court, 
the probability of nominal and fraudulent afi«- 
davits is greatly diminished. 

By granting half-yearly votes of credit, the 
present system, by which the overseer is al- 
ways in advance, is obviated. Small sums are 
drawn, as they are called for, and the public 
money returns, as it is earned, among the la* 
borious peasantry. There weekly, or month- 
ly payments, would introduce a ready money 
dealing, in a country where it is peculiarly 
wanting ; it would lead to the establishment of 
mat%:ets ; and bring the comforts of life more 
within reach of the poor. The public wor k» 
might then be coYitinued throughout the year^ 
in place of being executed, nominally, in one 
twelfth part of the time. The wages of lahcmr 
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%(mld stnk lo their tiatural level, and tiiemea« 
doling and harvests of it'elatid would be ma- 
terially benefitted by Ae alteration. To replace 
one short and unvarying formula, wrested, to 
every possible purpose, a plain and rational re- 
port would be prepared. Such a report to be 
Earned with the sanction of the travelling en* 
gineer of the central board. It will be the duty 
of'thi^ officer to suggest new plans, to pre* 
pare new estimates, and to compare the work 
actually done with the money already ex- 
pended. The l*eports being printed and cir- 
feulated will become the subjects of inquiry 
and investigation. At the quarter sessions^ 
sdl freeholders may be supposed to attend. 
There all inquiries, relating to contested items 
in the expeiiditures may be made, subjeet to 
the further control of the subsequent grand 
jury^ Then the viiidictiveness of traverse is 
obviated, and yet a sufficient remedy aflPorded, 
Those who contribute to the taxation are al- 
lowed to control Itfe appropriation^ the best of 
all checks, that of public opinion, is introduced, 
and no person dare attempt a fraild, who. is not 
willing to encounter both punishment andinfa^* 
myi The object of this investigation, at quarter 
sessions, would be to ensure complete pub- 
licity, and to enforce all preliminary steps of 

p • 
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aecount m ^^ pfefwce of tlie ptrtMi mb» 
we most mtor69l^ w the trwaaotiw* Tbm 
idea hw already hepa nt^^a^ ia a nagt 
useful bHU brpught iiito t)^ Commooa by the 
Right H<m<Mimble the Kj9Jght of Keny^md 
ordered to be {Hialed the 19th Much, ]^iO^-<^ 
a bill, which would have produced the moet 
material improTeiaent m the pfe^eatmeat laws. 
Thm bill provided against two prmcipisi d^ 
ficieacies at |Nrewat fe)t;-^a waat of estimate, 
and of a fair oiodie of ac«ow)t it did upt, 
however, ateike at the root o^ the «vU» of re* 
Dwdy (he fuiidameiatajl errojra of the x:eiwftitu- 
tiM of gnoid iwes. 

The duties of grand ' jaries woiOd tbw at 
oBce be rediteed within the meanaof perlornh 
anoe. Ajsjaming that the oonnty of Limeriqk 
were darided into forty 4istrict8» forty reports 
would aitpply the pltnc^ qf fourte^ hundred 
presenlmeiil^. TSfii party, spirit or pplitipal 
ftelings wottld be likely ,to int^ere, in any 
capsititerable diegree ; aJUl donbfful cases being 
tried in opw '^oart. Th^ ti^velUng engkiaer 
wmild attend to explain or to advise. The 
scqnenrifior tmd the surveyor would be . exa- 
mined npou oath; iftlcirmatianwoajid^tbus be 
alBDorded, and the wild decisioas of haste and 
ignoremee -would be avoided. New lines of 
road would be rationally struck out for the 



ptihlie advantage. l%e tr«vdHfig kispeetoi^, 
iisitiBg eacfa' province but <mce in two years, 
wotild probably be exempted from local antipa- 
tbies aftd pr^diieetions, atid might therefore 
deeide opon priDcipies of gen^^ral titUity . The 
modes df applotment being publicly stated at 
jquatter sessiom, would not be liable to the 
abuiies of the pres^ttt system. The |Hrofits o^ 
tbe conection-r^iihie^petice in the pouttd-^being 
dirniuished by tfa« reduction of the baronies, 
the subinfbudation, by which the levied are at 
present brought itt^ would be done aWay, and 
one'glreat source 'of frtotf cut off. Oppresiiioii 
would be less liable to ^sfist^ for the magis- 
trate^s warrant would specify the exact sum 
legally to be ciainyedi as well as the acreablfe 
apph!>tit)ent. The districts being small, it 
would become- the interest of every individual 
to inquire into the levies, audi a liiore equitable 
ta'xatiou would necessarily follow. The duties 
6f the collector wOuld be -strictly official, and 
an immediate transfer of the sums raised 
should btr enfotced hito the treasury of the 
county. Steps might by degrees be taken 
to procure accurate surveys, and then surveys 
might become the basis of future taxation. 

The permanent record preserved by tbe cen- 
tral board would ensure a consistency of exer^ 
tion in all public works. In the most material 
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and ^pensive of these^permaneoee ani 
would be attained. Bridges^ maU-<;oachei^ 
road», guard-walls^ &c. being all under the direct; 
tion— not of country gentlemen for one month — 
but of scientific: engineers during the entire year. 

Thi3 would be a system of checks and ba- 
lances, each tending to economy atid fair deal; 
ing. The supervisor would be a restraint upon 
the surveyor ; the civil engineer would control 
the labours of both. The q^uarter sessions in? 
quiry would ensure an eqtlitable account, and 
w<^ld tend to prevent any profosion or misap* 
plication of the public funds : the grand jury 
would audit the entire proceediog. The mis- 
chievous secrecy of their decisions would be 
done away : a sufficient time would be left for 
all criminal examinations, which then being 
conducted with the same propriety as in Eng^ 
land, would be placed upon a constitutional 
basis, securing the liberty of the subject. The 
judicial office would be restored to its proper 
and elevated duties, and rescued from the de- 
gradation in which the Grand Jury I^aws have 
involved it.^ 

The wise and the good would become en- 
gaged in the public service. The jobber 
would shrink from a dealing, where his private 
viewjs could no longer be criminally gratified.. 
A vast resisting force of friction would b^ 
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removed from scrapulous coiisciences» $ind i 
wolideffiii.eeoiiomy of oaths would be intro- 
duced . The appropriation of £5 to the rep^ii» 
of a bridge, at present, requires as many affida^ 
vits as are accumulated by a pound of tea, in 
its progress from the China ship to the con* 
sunier.* 

One of the first and most material conse^ 
qu^ices of the proposed alterations in the 
Grand Jury X^aws would be an immedia4;e re^ 
duqtion of expenditure. It would be found 
one of the most useful duties of the travelling 
engineer, to * strike off /rom the present list all 
unnecessary roads ; all roads of private con* 
v^iiei;ice to be maiQt'4ined ^t private expense, 
such as are productive of benefit only to the 
jobber to be declmred nuisances ; and the pub- 
lic revenue applied solely to public purposes. 
Were it possible to e^^pend judiciously £500 
annually -upon each of ^ the forty districts, 
there would be in the county of Limerick^ a 
reduction very nearly of oqe half in the expen- 
diture; and by this prjevention qf fraud in 
the collection, a reduction, possibly of two 
thirds, ia. the taxation. These sums, also, be- 

■ ^1 i n I H Jf « I ■ I •! , , ■,■.■ I. 1 . . I I .^ I 

*^ '*'A pound of tea cannot travel regularly from the ship 
to the consumer without costhig half a dozen oaths at tfie 
kasf/'— ^Palet's j^oxal Philosopl^y, vol. i. p. 193. 
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ing MHf mid wiMly Itttd <$ttt, wd«l<{ he Hkeif 
to diminish ; th« ro^^ds bdog in a ^Mtittual «taato. 
of amendment. 

Before thi« Esmy is conelod€*d» it may be 
necessary to apologize for the severity of een- 
vnre which has beeft applied to the preKebl^ 
ment laws. If strong language has been used, 
it has proceeded fh>m strong fe^ngi^ and strong 
conviction. It may be 6^mM ikftexeusarible 
for an individual to coiidemn with unreserve 
and irreverence, tneasures which havi^* receive 
the sanction of s^cessive fegtslatures. Yet 
thi» imputed presumption may, it is hoped, be 
pardoned, when the censures protfounced by 
the l^slature itsdlf npon these enaettnents »t^ 
taken into consideration* So early as the 4tii 
Anne, the statute book asserts^ diat^'jtfaltd 
been bf lUe years the practice of evil pa«ons, 
who felt more regard to their own private ad^ 
vantage than to the benefit of the puttie, to 
procure presentments to be made by grand ju^ 
riei^ at assi^Tes end q*aarter sessions, for raising 
money for such uses, as by the laws of the ktng^ 
dom were hot wiarrantable ; and that others, to 
serve their evil intehts, had procured presAit^^ 
ments for •such uses, as by the laws of Poland 
wei'e warraatable, yet applied to the said wse 
but a small pa^t of the said moneys and directed 
the remainder to other uses." • In the 0th yeiar of 
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Geo. I^ tb^ «a9te evils conliiraecl, notwidistaad* 
im^ Ih^ not v^bicli ^a8 iatended to prevent th^ 
recurreece. Iq that year, the preamble of the 
aineo4ed road act atates, that '* preseptm^itB 
w<^re sometimes m^kde at assizes ai|d sessions, 
for raifwg qai^ney for ^e^epairi^g of highways, 
btoilding^nd repiairing bridges, when there was 
opt ^uy real occasioa for repairing such Jiigb* 
ways ;wd bridges ; neither was the money so 
raisi^d euiended on that aixount, bnt was laid 
^ut, apd applied to other purposes*" 

"iFwo years aft^ Ihe^e^i^tniient of a statute, 
intoidied a9;.a p^iiAafqea for, these disorders, 
they w^rie/stUl (^updd tfi.e^iU m their original 
iny«tera<:y* and if^ :is dedi^red, in Hie preamble 
of the 1 Geo. II. cap. that '' notnrUhsfiiBtadiog 
all the many good laws already made for 
inendihg and repairing the highways in the 
kingdoin, $9wni Omg^ were by experi- 
itoce still found to be wanting, to attain the 
end intended by the said laws.** In the sub- 
i^equent statutes, the legislators seem to have 
been at a loss for assignable motives, the acts 
are therefore, in general, left without preadi* 
bles; but the last of^ the series, the 36 Geo. 
III. cap. 55, hesitates not to condemn them 
tlU ^ masse^ ^' as ineffectual for the repairs 
/Df roads, and confused from their multipli- 
city/' Such shameless ingratitude to^^ardar 
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these ** many good laws/' will, it is not doubt- 
ed» be punished by some future act of retri- 
butive justice. The preamble of Mr., Fitz- 
gerald's bill is awaited with impatience, to 
designate,- as they deserve, the 86 Geo. III. 
«nd the system which it supports. • This act 
contains ninety-seven sections; yet these 
are less numerous than its £atults; 17^ pcecv n» 
ctoi^f/iy^oti rovg oSovJai ij rov^SooilvTiovg* The fact 
is, that all the reforms hitherto devised, have 
only augmented precatitionary measures. With 
these the powers and duties of grand juror? 
have increased, and a load of bufidness, already 
excessive, has been rendered wholly impitu^ti- 
cable. ^ The last state of those men has bean 
worse than the first.^ 
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L^siflf^. ap. Dinii. Phal. de Eloe. ^216, 
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TABLE i. 



Local Taxation of 
Ireland, for 1807. 



Antrim 

Araiagh 

Carlow • '• 

Ga?in • 

Clare 

Cork 

Cork (city o()« . 

Donegal 

Down 

Drog^eda (town of) 

Dablin 

Dublin (citj of) • 

Fermanagh ' 

Galwaj 

Kerry ■ 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny (city of) 
King^s County • • • 

Leitrim 

Limerick *• 

Limerick (city of) 
Londonderry • • • • 

Longford 

Lonln >••• 

Mayo • • 

Meath 

Qaeen's Connty • • 
Ro8oommon • • • • 

Upperary 

Tyrone 

Waterford 

Waterford (city of) 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 



SpriDg Assizes. 



11,228 

9,776 

6,182 

8.659 

20,393 

26,289 

17,620 

12,148 

10,929 

579 

5,213 

540 

15,316 
12,255 

7,435 

10,106 

437 

8,099 

4,797 
20,067 

1,382 
10,282 

4,764 



17 

12 

b 

10 

1 

2 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

8 

13 

8 

19 

13 

13 

7 

6 

4 

16 

18 

15 



No Return. 

12,535 15 

16,648 16 

7,913 19 
8,853 1 

27,541 13 1 

11,396 17 
6,845 3 

2,090 11 

7,552 12 1 
10,223 5 

7,111 18 1 



d. 

6 

4 
Hi 

4 
11 

6 
1 

3 
6 

101 

4 
4 
9 
7 
9 

84 
9 

H 




11 



933,637 19 



Summer Asnzes. 



9,709 

7,918 

1,472 

5,020 

8,630 

10,102 

6,050 

12,185 

11,317 



s. d. 

3 8 

19 ^ 

11 o| 
19 S 
16 7 

15 3 

16 3 

12 6 
19 6 



6i 




4,833 5 

400 
2,744 4 
4,732 6 
3,124 11 
2,722 11 
4,650 11 

356 11 
3,420 11 
1,672 1 
6,178 10 

916 4 
9,518 
2,035 10 
' Do. 
2,896 9 
7,941 18 
3,894 11 8J 
3,294 4 11 



loi 

8 

H 



H 



71 



6 

9 



1 




Contents in 
Acres. 



9,331 

11,111 

7,490 

1,865 




4 
5 
9 



5 

91 

4 

1 



4,022 19 111 
3,317 14 111 
1,840 11 7 



176,721 2 



IH 









] 



383,020 
170,620 
116,900 
274,800 
428,187 

991,010 

630,157 
344,658 



123,784 

224,807 
775,525 
636,905 
228,500 

287,630 

257,510 
206,830 

375,320 

215,510 
134,700 
111,180 
724,640 
326,480 
238,415 
324,370 
599,500 
387,175 

259,010 

249,943 
315,396 
252,410 




/ 





11,042,642 



This Table is taken from the Commons Papers (May, 
1808) ; it is not complete. The counties of Louth, Sligo, 
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and MonaghaQ, are omitted ; these being inserted at the ge- 
neral average, afford the jR)nowing results : — 

Spnnjlevy .... - 339^37 19 8J 

-; - - t^ex^t 2 ll| 



Sjiuuuer levy - 






} 



^516.359 2 llj 
S5.596 8 Q 

^541.95& 10 8J 



At the period to wkich tli«fle Ubies extenii* tho ooQnty of lAmtnok fM 
^6,345 14f. 7d,; Us tuation kas siece vigmaiU4 to ^32.149 Of, Bd. 
U the leviM throagh«ot Ireland have augmented in tb# Mme ratio \kttf 
aniaunt in 1614 to ^8ll»r55. 

In 1807« tlie leries open tlia eonntj o6 Gofk did nQl exceed- «£36|S91 ; 
in 1814» tbey reached ^77,481 Ot. ^fd. AMoniin; these ftams as th^ Imm 
of a prapmllon, ihf >«oiint of tho taction of Irebiid; bj g^nuid jnrj 
m^Dts, maj be taken kt ^1,133,292. 
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TABLE IIL^ 

Levies made on the County of Limerick. 

a 

Froiii 1790 to 1814^ inclusive. 



Years. 


» 

Spring Assizes. I 


Summer Assizes. 


~ Total. 


Average of 
4 Years. 




£, 8. 


d. \ £. 8. d. 


£. 8. d. 




1790 


5,926 16 11 1 


1,485 7 3 


7,412 4 2 




1791 


4,985 10 


7 


1,234 9 8 


6,220 3 


6,787 


1792 


5,336 19 


6 


1,544 5 


6,880 19 11 


1793 


4,655 5 


5 


1,978 13 7 


6,633 19 




1794 


6,092 .0 


7 


1,032 13 9 


7,124 14 4 




1795 


6,428 





2,395 4 1 


8,818 4 1 


8,498 


1796 


: ♦ 9,692 19 


2 


2,758 1 


12,453 19 7 


1797 


' 3,124 7 


3 


2,475 18 3 


5,600 5 6 




1798 


7,071 2 


4 


2,451 12 4 


9,522 14 8 


11,463 


1799 


6,269 13 


9 


2,758 4 7 


9,027 18 4 


1800 


8,947 14 


7 


3,974 4 


12,921 14 11 


\ 


1801 


10,983 17 


9 


8,396 4 3 


14,380 2 




1802 


13,686 10 


5 


3,970 15 2 


17,657 5 7 




1803 


8,256 16 





3,386 18 6 


11,643 14 6 


16,640 


1804 


10,102 3 


7 


5,710 1 6 


15,812 5 1 


1805 


16,675 11 


9 


4,772 2 


21,447 13 9 




1806 


15,077 4 


11 


6,556 19 3 


21,574 4 2 




1807 


20,067 4 





6,178 10 7 


26,245 14 7 


20,981 


1808 


21,749 16 


5 


8,006 5 10 


29,756 2 3 


1809 


22,253 6 10 


8,096 9 9 . 


30,349 16 7 




1810 


19,766 11 


3 


6,573 15 10 


26,340 7 1 




1811 


25,140 19 


7 


10,360. 10 4 


35,601 9 11 


34,860 


1812 


28,985 5' 


5 


9,117 1 


38,102 6 5 


1813 


26,460 1 


5 


13,035 1 


39,495 2 5 




18 J 4 


21,450 14 


4 


10,698 6 4 


32,149 8 




£ 


329,121 13 


9 


123,947 6 


453,068 19 9 





This Table comprehends all the sums levied by the grand juries for 
roads, bridges, salaries, charities, &c. &c. It is compiled from the re- 
cords in the office of the treasurer of the County of Limerick. 
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^^■^ .« 





TABT-K VI. 


• f 
~ 1 

» 




1 


County Name. 


Barony. 


.Year. 


! 

LevjI. 

9 


Acreable Tax. 


1 


1 

9 




■J 


£. 8. d. 


I 


■ Ciirlow 


Carlow 


1807 


Sprinj^. 


1 4i 


H 


f 


Forth 


do. 


do.. 


2 9| 


H 


» 


Idronie Ea&t 


do. 


do.» 


2 1 


H 


\ 


Idrome West 


do. 


dp.- 


2 3J 


^1 


y. 


Rathvilly 


do. 


do.} 


1 2| 


^1 


.- i 


St. Moltens 


do. 


doJ 


2 9J 


^1 


Meatb 


Lower Duleck 


do. 


do.* 


1 3| 


^1 


( 


Upper Deece - 


do. 


do^^ 


10 J 


H 


V 


Lower Kills 


do. 


doJ 
doJ 


: 1 9J 


^1 


• 


Moyfciiragh 


do. 


n 


^^H 


Limerick 


U. Connelloe 


1814 


Spring akid 


2 10| 




* 


■ 


"■ 


Snmmcr. 




V 


1 " « 

• 


L. CoAneUoe 


do. 


' do; 


3 8 


fl 


'; * 


Costlea 


do. 


do.. 


3 Oi 


^ 




Costuna 


do. 


do. 


' 2 


« ^^^1 




Small County 


do. 


.do.' 


2...0I 


V ^H 




Clanwilliam 


do. 


do; 


2 .1 


I 


• 


Coonagh 


do. 


do- 


1 lOj 


1 




Kenry 


do. . 


do. 

r 


1 9 


1 




Owneybeg 


do. 


do.; 


2 2 


1 




Pubble Brien 


do. 


do. 


2 


1 




Kilmallock 


do. 


do. 






.Roscommon 


Boyle 


.1807 


Spring. 


1 






Roscommon 


do. 


do. 


1 01 






Moycarnon, Parish 


do. 




6 




Tipperary 


Lifronagh 


do. 


do. 


2 0| 






Owney and Arra 


do. 


do. 


2 11 






Donobiil 


do. 


do. 


1 






Tipperary 


do. 


do. 


1| 






Cordangan 


do. 


do. 


Hi 






. . 







This Tftble is intended to exhibit the great inequalities of the local taxation of 
Ireland ; it is prepared from the House of Commons p^ers, printed May and July, 
1808 ; and from the county records of Limerick. 

THE END. 



J. F. Dove, Printer, St. John's Square. 
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